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FTER writing up Conventions, lo, 
these thirty years and more, I fear 
anything like an interesting story of 
Hartford from me is out of the ques- 
tion. Years ago, in a Convention 
story, I suggested that it would be a nice thing 
if the Teachers and the National Association 
should hold a meeting at the same time and place, 
and Hartford brought this into realization, but 
not in the way 1 had it in mind. 

Rev. Mr. Hefflon states that there were over 
1400 people in Hartford for the Centennial cele- 
bration, ami I am ready to believe it, not only 
because Mr. Hefflon says so, but because I think 
1 met most of them. 

The fellow with a poor memory, or a good 
memory with a tendency to misplace it when 
shaking hands with some one he knows lie knows, 
hut can’t place, is helped out immeasurably at a 
single-barreled convention, say of the Teachers 
only, or the Nationals only, by the elimination 
process, hut at a “double-header” where they are 
playing two games for one admission the case is 
different. This explains why a lot of 11s fall 
down hard in greetings that were painful in the 
embarrassing inability to readily identify old 
friends. 


Though Hartford handed 11s a welcome that has 
never been superseded, the fact that the Teachers 
could not be accommodated at the school, 
spread them around over the city, and that fact 
will not allow of the best features of conventions 
like those held at Staunton, Delavan, Morgan- 
ton, Columbus, Flint, and so back, and so back. 
Where we all lived in the school, and ate three, 
meals a day together, we got acquainted at one 
convention, and kept acquainted for future ones. 

The Nationals made the Hotel Card their head- 
quarters, and there were lively gatherings there 
every evening after the big event of the night 


was over. 

The big surprise of the whole train of events 
was the Pageant. 

Everybody was amazed at the scope of the 
affair, and the splendid manner in which the 
program was carried out. Most of us expected 
some amateur acting, and we didn't get it. We 
did get a splendid series of living pictures. We 
had history re-told us, on the spot where, a 
hundred years before, it had been made. We 
had correct costuming, wonderful marches and 
beautiful dances, and we spent a whole evening 
watching moving living pictures that held all 
spellbound. The present w’riter and the Editor 
of the Deaf-Mutes’ Journal reached the grounds 
rather late, and the seats were all taken. We 
walked up to Principal Wheeler and told him 
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that the Journal and the Worker wanted seats, 
and were quickly given them in the front row. 

To single out ony one feature and rate it above 
another where all were so wonderfully good, 
would hardly be fair, but the “Spirit of ’76,” the 
splendid Columbia that Miss Ressie Nixon of 
the Hartford School staff enacted, and the danc- 
ing and acting of the children who portrayed the 
five senses, stood out prominent, and this without 
disparagement of the professional dancers who 
took part. 

If one saw nothing else of the allied conven- 
tions than the big spectacle that made such a 
wonderful impress, one might feel amply com- 
pensated for making the journey to Hartford, 
even though that journey might mean a trans- 
continental trip. Here at the scene of their la- 
bors, we saw the Pioneers portrayed, very much 
as they appeared in life, a hundred years ago, 
and the clothes of the period were faithfully repro- 
duced. As an instance of local interest, and local 
pride, and love of their school, I might cite the 
enthusiasm of the staid Board of Directors of 
the Hartford School, who enthusiastically took 
part in the spectacle as their predecessors of a 
century agone. The high stocks, high hats, and 
full dress coats were hardly comfortable for a 
July night, but they stood it heroically. 

❖ 

There was a little mix-up, due to misunder- 
standing as to whether some of the events were 
N. A. D. affairs, or Alumni celebrations, but it 
did not really make any difference, and too much 
was made of one or two incidents in this connec- 
tion, and both guests and hosts could well have 
afforded to let it go all by without comment. 
It was not like an ordinary convention of the 
N. A. D.. as the N. A. D. was there to take part 
in Hartford’s festivities, just as the Teachers 
were. Centennial celebrations of this kind only 
come once in a life-time. 

❖ 

The Hartford Committee certainly gave those 
who were wise enough to stay over, a fine day 
at picturesque Lake Compoutice. The lake itself 
is a beautiful place, and the ride each way con- 
sumed over six hours, with not a tedious moment, 
for it was up hill and down dale through a won- 
derous country that was new to most of us. We 
filled several large open trolley cars, and some 
came for the day only, just as a great many others 
came for the Fourth of July festivities. Bathing, 
rowing, shooting the chutes and kindred diver- 
sified pleasures occupied the many, and a good 
course dinner was served at the restaurant, for 
seventy-five cents, though if one missed that, and 
some did, as so many were not expected, one 
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could have an a-la-carte meal that one would 
remember long after lots of other of the events 
were forgotten. Prof. Weeks, nearly ninety, and 
Mrs. Emery, over eighty shot the chutes with all 
the enthusiasm of “kiddies.” Mrs. Emery is the 
widow of one of the best men who ever put up 
a fight for the interests of the deaf and she is 
mighty proud of it, too, and doesn't hesitate to 
say so. Enroute to the lake, we passed through 
the heart of New Britain, and other smaller 
towns. 

❖ 

The French delegates were a popular quar- 
tette. They were bully good fellows, and made 
friends right and left. It was a psychological 
time for them tc be here. Our country had just 
been gladdened with the visit of Joffre, Viviani. 
and other illustrious distinguished visitors from 
La Belle France, and now came the deaf men’s 
turn to welcome their brothers. After the rush 
of greetings was over, I went up to the gallant 
Gaillard who was the shortest in stature of the 
party, offered one hand, and spelled his name 
with the other. We had not met since the 
World’s Fair at Chicago, but he gave me a 
cordial grip and spelled mine. We were thrown 
a great deal together afterward, and it was my 
pleasure to be their guide from Hartford to New 
York; give them their first taste of the subway 
air, and pilot them to their hotel; in all of which 
I had the co-operation of Prof. Otis A. Betts of 
the Rome School, and of Mr. Anson Rudolph 
Spear, he of Minneapolis, who as he grows older, 
gets younger. Before the French delegates ar- 
rived he was pointed out as one of them, and 
•enjoyed the joke till the real Frenchmen came 
along. Anson Rudolph Spear used to go to Na- 
tional conventions to put some project dear to 
his heart, through. Sometimes it went, and again 
It didn't. But he came to Hartford with the sole 
intention of having a good time, and let the cost 
go hang. During his week there, he gave din- 
ners, entertained at auto parties of which he was 
"host, saw to it that his guests had the best of 
everything, and paid for it all from a big roll of 
bills that did not seem to diminish. 

If I were awfully in need of a friend far from 
home, or if illness or some other misfortune over- 
came me, and I needed a man friend of the right 
type. I’d select Minneapolis as the scene of the 
disaster. A picturesque figure is Mr. Spear, with 
his sombrero, his goatee, his striking dress, and 
his slender erect figure. But, after all. it is his 
big heart that is his most characteristic attribute. 
He was staying in New York, so he took rooms 
with the French delegation, and took them in 
hand for the remainder of his stay here. 

Monsieur Gaillard of course headed the delega- 
tion. Monsieur Graff, who is a Count, when that 
sort of thing counts, as it does in France, carried 
name, of course, but stated that hers was one 
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away the honors for affability. I try, in vain, to 
think of some occasion when he wasn’t smiling. 
In a way, he makes as striking a figure as our 
own Spear does. Gaillard and Graff make a 
great team, but Gaillard was interpreter, and had 
all the responsibility of the well being of his 
three fellow delegates. Of course, there wasn’t 
any great demand for the services of an inter- 
preter, when French deaf people met American 
deaf people, but now and then something had to 
be interpreted, and Gaillard did the job. Monsieur 
Ollivier and Monsieur Pilet were the two heavies 
of the French team, the former as gay and lively 
as Graff, but while Monsieur Pilet enjoyed it all 
none, the less than his fellows did, he is retiring, 
and even shy, but always, like the others, Noble- 
men of France. This is not so far fetched an 
allusion, as all four of the gentlemen have been 
publicly honored by their country. 

There were two dinners at the Hotel Gard. 
The price per cover was the same in each in- 
stance, $2.00. but for some reason beyond my 
ken, the dinner set before the two dozen editors 
was far and away ahead of that set before the 
300 and more at the big Banquet. While we 
were numerically few as compared with Staunton, 
we writers certainly had the time of our lives. 
There was a good deal of joshing and jollying, 
but it was just a little leavening because of the 
wise words uttered by Mr. Argo of the Index. Mr. 


Hodgson of the Journal, Mr. Driggs, Mr. Mac- 
Farlane and the others who spoke. Mr. Argo 
was in particularly happy vein. He praised the 
Silent Worker, and he admitted he turned to this 
department first. “1 like to read ‘With the Silent 
Workers,’ for there arc lots of things I enjoy, yet 
then again there are times when I wish New 
York was nearer Colorado Springs so I could give 
Alex a spanking.” Nobody enjoyed this more 
than I did, and I have had the “spanking” at 
Mr. Argo’s hands. It was in the shape of the 
most delicious hospitality I ever enjoyed, and 
what Mr. and Mrs. Argo did for us when we were 
their guests in their home in Colorado Springs 
was everything that the kindest of hosts can do 
for their visitors. 

Mi. McClure, like Mr. Argo, a Kentuckian, 
presided, with his usual grace. It would be com- 
pensation to sit at a banquet and listen to Mc- 
Clure, even if there were no other speakers. He 
is not a lightning speed artist at signs, but slow, 
speakers had something to say of the fruits of 
clear, lucid and always interesting. 

One of the speakers had something to say of 
the fruits of oralism. He prefaced his remarks 
with the statement, that before such an audience, 
there was no need to discuss methods, but, on 
the other hand, there was a good deal of need to 
speak of RESULTS. He told how the founders 
of our glorious Republic laid stress on their in- 
alieniable right to life, liberty and the pursuit of 
happiness. He asked why the pursuit of happi- 
ness, in its broad meaning, should not be the in- 
alieniable right of the Deaf man and the Deaf 
woman. He told them that the Creator never 
intended that spoken speech should be read by 
the eye of a deaf man. Of course a great many 
deaf people can read spoken speech when direct- 
ed at them, with gestures to help out, and repeti- 
tions when necssary, but in go per cent, of such 
cases it was acquired at an awful cost. Deaf 
people do not read the lips of casual speakers. 
Deaf people cannot intelligently understand a 
play or a sermon or a lecture, from the move- 
ments of the lips. Even to try to do so is a 
waste of effort. Even where lip-reading is suc- 
cessfully accomplished, it is usually a bore to 
both the speaker and the reader. One’s own 
family have the patience to keep it up unending- 
ly, but few outsiders have. No employer, or 
superintendent, or foreman has the patience to 
keep up this sort of thing, unusual cases excepted, 
nor can they be blamed. 

The real test of oralism is not in successfully 
teaching deaf children to mimic spoken speech, 
and to read the lips, but is in the application by 
the deaf person in his after life, of what he has 
been taught. 

The speaker told of a young woman whose 
case was a glaring instance of an oral victim’s 
pursuit of happiness. He did not mention her 
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name, of course, but stated that hers was one 
of the wealthiest and most exclusive families in 
the world. After pure-oralism had done its best 
and worst — its best in giving her some worth- 
while speech and eyes trained to read spoken 
speech, she took her supposed place, “restored to 
society.” If ever a woman’s life presented the 
ultima thule of existence, hers did. A great home 
in the city with another at a fashionable sea-side 
resort, another in the Adirondacks, and Paris, Lon- 
don, Rome by seasons. With maids to do her 
slightest bidding, servants to wait on her, butlers, 
chauffers, and withal a doting mother and fond 
father, she lacked the pursuit of happiness, as 
dear to her as to her sister of the tenements. 
And so? 

And so because she couldn’t bring the deaf to 
her, she went to her deaf sisters to learn the 
golden language of symbolic speech and to un- 
derstand and to be understood, which as this 
column has stated before is the highest aim in 
life for deaf people where the pursuit of hap- 
piness is involved — and that happiness does not 
relate to frivolity merely but happiness in the 
home, happiness at labor, and happiness in every 
one of life’s activities. 

The case is made unusually interesting because 
the young woman is not only extremely good 
looking, but charming in manner, cultivated, in- 
telligent and refined as well. She is invited to the 
most exclusive affairs of the first social set of the 
land — and doesn't go. Recently she sat in a box 
at a ball given by a deaf society, in Chicago with 
seven or eight other young women of her church 
club, gowned as simply as any of them. All her 
companions were girls who work for their living, 
which in the social scale (though after all that 
means nothing) put them at extremes of the poles, 
yet the pursuit of happiness was never more suc- 
cessful. 

The speaker told of deaf children born to 
other well-to-do parents, and of the parents’ de- 
termination that the children should be as they 
themselves were, for they knew of results of com- 
bined method schools and dreaded ever seeing 
their children talk with their hands. Again, the 
pure oral school and again graduation and again 
deaf children straining to break the chains and 
‘become of the world as nearly as possible as their 
affliction permitted, again the case of oral grad- 
uates throwing away all restraint and joining the 
ranks of the free in the unending desire to enjoy 
the God-given right of the pursuit of happiness. 
And now these girls are leaders in a church for 
the deaf; head all the activities; can make charm- 
ing addresses and enjoy unalloyed happiness. 

I think I have the speech recorded fairly ac- 
curate, as I wrote it myself and the speaker, 
you've guessed it — was I. 

The text was founded on the homely old adage 
having to do with the ready facilities possible 
for directing the footsteps of an equine to a 
plentiful supply of aqua pura, and the utter futility 
of the woefully inadequate resources available to 
compel him to partake thereof. 

❖ 

At previous conventions deaf men have gone 
on the platform and spoken orally, surprising the 
hearing people not a little, but Editor Hodgson 
made a new record when he delivered his Fourth 
of July address orally, taking up considerably 
more than an hour, yet speaking so distinctly 
that Miss Pearl Herdman, of St. Louis, who inter- 
preted it in signs understood him so well she 
rarely ever hesitated in her delivery. Miss Herd- 
man has officiated in this connection at numerous 

I I conventions and is wonderfully able in translat- 

ing speech to signs or vice versa, and as signing 
for an hour is a great deal harder than speaking 
for the same length of time she acquitted herself 
wonderfully when it is considered that her sis- 
ters in the chapel seats were only comfortable 
because they kept their fans going vigorously all 
the while. 

❖ 


I had in mind a story telling of one of the 
evening drills of the Fanwood Band and Pro- 
visional company of cadets going through their 
manoevures to the intense delight of the big 
crowd of amazed on-lookers. I was going to tell 
of the happiest man in all the assemblage. A 
big man physically as well as a wonderful man 
mentally, who stood on a bench in the extreme 
rear, and enjoyed the spectacle as if he had 
never witnessed it before. I was going to tell 
of my crowding next to him on that bench to 
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tell him he ought to be a happy man. I did so, 
and he turned and answered with his fingers: “I 
am.” Each letter of the alphabet that he made 
was clear as the peal of a single note of a loud 
silver bell. 

It was the last time in life that I should ever 
enjoy communion with him, for since the close 
of the Hartford Centennial the great work of 
Enoch Henry Currier has ended, and because he 
seemed so unusually well and strong and vigor- 
ous at Hartford, the shock to all who knew and 
loved him (and the terms are synonymous in this 
instance) when they read of his passing on was 
so great that it seemed hardly credible. 

It is consoling to think now that his wonder- 
fully magnetic presence is gone from us, that he 
was honored in life as was becoming his work. 
Old pupils, graduates, associates on his school 
staff, his Board of Directors; his Masonic broth- 
ers all joined in well-merited testimonials, pres- 
entations, dinners and other evidences of earnest 
commendation, that while not needed are appre- 
ciated as expressions of approval that say: “Well 
done, good and faithful servant!” 

Mr. Currier’s work of almost half a century in 
behalf of the deaf, and the New York Institution, 
needs no commendation. It speaks for itself. It 
has been imitated by several of the big schools 
throughout the country in some of its aspects, 
notably, that feature having to do with military 
drill, but it was in having raised the old-time 
school and the old-time scholar from their old 
so-so state of which, now. the least said the 


better, to a plane of such dignity that parents 
told with pride of children who were students 
there instead of, as was formerly the case, con- 
cealing the facts because of the taint of asylum, 
orphanage, etc. 

Enoch Henry Currier literally loved his work. 
Not only was he in close touch with every cog 
in the vast machine he made of his school, but he 
knew every pupil and every employee. He abol- 
ished all those old-time distinctions that defined 
several lines of demarcation brought about by 
differences in wealth, social standing and the 
like. He loved his school so much that he rarely 
left it. The days work was done for others at 
four, or five, or six o’clock, but his day’s work 
was done only when he made his final round of 
inspection for the night, as was his custom, to 
make sure that all was well for his charges. It 
was my privilege to sit as a pupil in his class- 
room many years ago, and it has been my pleas- 
ure to enjoy his friendship ever since. I knew 
the firm, austere but always kindly educator, 
Enoch Henry Currier, just as I knew the Enoch 
Henry Currier who was a master executive, but 
best of all I knew the genial friend Enoch Henry 
Currier, who would welcome me with a hug of 
an evening when after the inevitable cigar, lit by 
a match held by him, then a friendly, fatherly 
talk of an hour or two enjoying rare confidences, 
and then his “good night, God bless you” and 
cheery “Come again!” 

The passing of Enoch Henry Currier leaves a 
void in the ranks of educators of the deaf that 
may never be replaced, as well as it means to 
the deaf the loss of a great friend whose place 
can never be filled. 

❖ 

There were two opportunities for greetings to 
the loved Dr. Edward Miner Gallaudet; one 
when an automobile brought him to the School, 
and the other when the delegates visited his 
beautiful Woodland Avenue home in a body, and 
listened to an address from him. At four score 
the veteran educator is as strong mentally as he 
ever was, but physically as much cannot be said, 
as the infirmities of advanced age have made 
severe inroads and a form of rheumatism has 
robbed him of a great deal of his old - time 
strength. Except when wearing a frock coat. Dr. 
Gallaudet has always appeared more the banker, 
or railway president than college president, and 
even today his attire is the same as to “dapper- 
ness,” to use a word that may or may not convey 
my meaning. One after another of the students 
who had been his charges in days gone by, came 
up to shake his hand, and he was able to recall 
most of them by name, though in some cases 
many years had elapsed since they had met. 
Others who had not been students he remem- 
bered, too, and had a most kindly greeting for 
all. All were touched by the changes that time 
had brought, and the good Doctor himself was 
visibly affected by the demonstration made in 
his honor. This was more in evidence when all 
were gathered on the lawn in front of his home, 
when he addressed them from the piazza. It was 
my privilege to visit in that home a few days 
before, under unusual circumstances. 

In 1865. just fifty-two years ago, the Conven- 
tion of Teachers met in Washington, D. C.. and 
of the delegates who attended only two are 
still with us. Dr. Gallaudet and Prof. W. O. 
Connor. Prof. Connor wanted to pay his re- 
spects to Dr. Gallaudet. friends for all these 
years, and thought a photograph of the two 
last veterans of the Old Guard of 1865. would 
make an interesting picture for the fami- 
lies of both. Prof. Connor ’phoned for a taxi, 
but there was some delay in getting it. so it 
was late afternoon when we reached Dr. Gallau- 
det’s home. En route we were caught in the 
hardest rainstorm I have met for a long time. 
Reaching Dr. Gallaudet’s home at the height of 
the storm, the two veterans sat and talked while 
the lightning and the rain added a pathetic 
touch to the picture. The home of the Doctor 
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is just the sort of home Charles Dudley Warner, 
Mark Twain, and others of the lights of the liter- 
ary and educational world who have made Hart- 
ford their home, would revel in. Great spacious 
rooms, charming paintings, rugs, furniture and 
all in harmony, books, books that tell of the 
great educator’s tastes. He was reading one 
when we came, and laid it down carefully mark- 
ing his page, so that he might resume it again, 
The two veterans talked, once in a while stop- 
ping to ask me what the chances were for a 
photograph, but the rain poured on, and the 


waiting car, and Prof. Connor told of some of 
the doings of the 1865 Convention, but particu- 
larly of the impress young Mr. Gallaudet, then 
under thirty, had made upon him, and he had 
never realized the passing of time as it was 
brought home to him, by visiting the eighty 
year old educator who had accomplished so much 
for the deaf men and women of America. 

❖ 

I do not believe any one enjoyed the Conven- 
tion more than John F. O’Brien did. For years 
he has been planning to attend National conven- 
tions, and just before convention time came, in- 
variably something happened to prevent his go- 
ing. In this respect, he was up against more hard 
luck than any one I ever knew. This time there 
was no shortage of help at his business, no ill- 
ness, no smash-up in an auto accident, so every 
body who knew' of the train of incidents that 
kept him aw'ay in the past rejoiced, that at last 
he had “made it.” He took Mrs. O’Brien along 
to guard against his convention hoodoo’s getting 
in its deadly work at Hartford. It was to his 
planning, and booming that the Ephphetans Con- 
gress at the cathedral became such a signal suc- 
cess, and his contribution to the gathering w r as 
certainly a big one. 

It also brought into the limelight the Reverend 
Wm. F. Cavanagh, of St. Augustine’s Novitiate, 
West Hartford, who, through his own impaired 
hearing, became interested in Church work among 
the Deaf, and who, as a result has learned to 
use the manual alphabet, and the sign-language 
to excellent advantage. He is still a compara- 
tively young man, with a winning manner that 
will, in time, make him greatly beloved, not only 
by his own people, but by all w'ith whom he 
will come in contact. Mr. O’Brien’s publication, 
the sprightly Ephpheta, will have a full account 
of the Ephphetans’ convention, and I do not 
want to poach on his preserves, but this story of 
Hartford would not be complete unless it told of 
the acquisition the deaf world has made in the 
coming of Father Cavanagh. 

❖ 

Down at the N. A. D.’s Norfolk meeting, there 
was a lonely little wearer of a “Frat” button. He 
was Elmer E. Hannan, of Washington, D. C. At 
Colorado Springs the button wearers had growm 
to almost a score, and we had big doings at the 
Alamo Hotel on “Frat” night. At Cleveland the 
score had grown to a big hundred, and it seemed 
as if there was a Battalion of us there at the 
American Hotel when we gathered together for 
a big noise. Then came Hartford, and Mr. Han- 
nan, the brave pioneer of Norfolk, could have 
grinned all over and repeated, “I told you so,” if 
he had w'anted to. The whole situation was re- 
versed, for at Hartford those who did not wear 
the “Frat” button were in a great minority, and 
since Hartford quite a number have applied. 
Hartford’s last night’s doings were the “Frats” 
innings, and though most of the prominent West- 
ern Frats had left for their homes, a big crowd 
assembled at Hartford’s Lodge rooms, and our 
French brethren were given an insight into the 
way the great American Fraternity of Deaf men 
does things. They were very much interested, 
and after the war abroad they are going to start a 
similar movement. They had another insight 
into Fraternal life, when Greater New York Divi- 
sion tendered them, and other delegates who 
came here, a big banquet down at Coney Island. 

❖ 

A little while before the convention, when it 
seemed as if there might be actual hostilities on 
this coast, the writer suggested in a letter to the 
Journal that the conventions be postponed. No 
one seconded the motion, but, on the other hand, 
the Hartford Local Committee made a big pro- 
test. I thought my suggestion to postpone would 
make me persona non grata at Hartford, but it 
seemed as if every one had forgotten it, for no 


storm increased and finally we had to abandon 
the plan altogether. To have been able to sit 
and watch this great educator, one of the most 
famous men America has given us, in the home 
where he is spending the declining years of his 
life; to have witnessed the loving care lavished 
on him by his daughters, and to have been able 
to see his surprising mentality, at eighty years, 
was indeed some compensation for not having 
been one of the fortunate ones who shared in 
the higher education under his kindly and per- 
sonal ministrations. We got back into the 
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one gave me the merry Ha! Ha! as well they 
might have. 

❖ 

The Convention badge designed by this de- 
partment, made its debut at Hartford, and 
though the idea was all right, it wasn’t as well 
carried out as was expected, and, as a result, 
it did not get any where. In time, no doubt, 
the thing will be done better, and the city name 
and date will appear in bronze. The celluloid 
tags were hard to assemble, and not very per- 
manent rvhen completed, with the natural result 
that they went into the discard in short order. 

❖ 

Perhaps they did it just so I could comment 
on it again, but they will not do it again for six 
years, as one of them will be President when 
the N. A. D. meets again, but just as at Norfolk, 
Colorado Springs, Cleveland, and other con- 
ventions, the theological duo, Doctors Cloud 
and Hasenstab, established themselves in ad- 
joining seats, or at any rate right together, and 
just as at other conventions, the two gentlemen 
had almost a monopoly of “second-the-motion,” 
and “Move that a Committee of Three,” etc., etc., 
but the firm is going to be dissolved when the N. 
A. D. opens for business again, and Dr. Hasen- 
stab is going to have a lonely time of it, and I 
will not have the pleasure of getting a para- 
graph out of it. 

❖ 

A part}' of us chartered cars to take us through 
the Hartford Parks and suburbs, but this ride 
gave me my first chance for a good long talk 
with my long-time friend. Peter Hughes, and 
what an entertaining talker he is! A similar 
ride, and a similar talk was ours the last day of 
the Staunton Convention, and Brother Pete, 
just took up where we left off three years ago, 
so I did not see much on the ride, except a 
most beautiful rose-garden that was well worth 
seeing. 

At previous conventions. Uncle Jay Cooke and 
I always managed to have at least one good 
confab, but Hartford did not bring it about, and 
how all too short the days seem when we are 
revelling in the companionship of the Hughes, 
Drakes, Roberts, Clouds, Stewarts, and other 
■old timers who come together for a convention 
of the National Association, and after it is all 
■over we begin to think of the good fellows 
whom we did not meet, and there were a lot 
of them missing at Hartford, — Veditz, Hanson, 
Dr. Jimmy Smith, Allabough, and ever so many 
more, but we are reasonably sure to be able to 
■count on Dr. J. Schuyler Long, and with the 
veterans like Hodgson, Fox, Patterson and 
Cloud, the old N. A. D. was there all right, all 
right, long may they wave! 

❖ 

The New Haven Railroad is seemingly mak- 
ing an effort to abolish their dining car service 
by making it unpopular. In other days, one 
might eat a good meal on a New Haven dining 
car, but not now, for in the first place there is 
almost nothing scheduled on the Bill of Fare, 
and what little is, is priced outrageously high. 
'One will not mind that if he is going to Hart- 
ford, and lands in the Hotel Bond’s grill-room 
where the food and the service is the equal of 
any I have met in a long experience. 

❖ 

All in all, it was a bully good convention. I 
still rate Colorado Springs as the most glorious 
we ever had, with St. Louis second and Cleve- 
land third, and while we had bully good times 
in New York, Washington, St. Paul, Philadel- 
phia and Norfolk, I think Hartford can grace- 
fully slide into fourth place. 

Next! ALEXANDER L. PACH. 


Then gently scan your brotner man, 
Still gentler, sister woman ; 

Though they may gang a kennin’ wrang, 
To step aside is human. — Burns. 



NEWS FROM ABROAD 
Dulce et decorum est pro patria mori.* 

Mr. Walter Hepworth, our former instructor 
in painting, recently received news of the death 
of his brother Corporal T. D. Hepworth of the 
King’s Own Royal Lancaster Regiment Machine 
Gun Section, who was killed in action on August 
2. A message of sympathy sent by one of the 
officers of the regiment to the deceased soldier’s 
mother, says in part, “He went into the attack 
with his company, and got to the battalion’s final 
objective without being scratched, but unfort- 
unately he was killed by a shell two days later. 
He was instantly killed and therefore suffered 
no pain. Throughout the whole attack, he did 
his duty nobly and set a fine example to his men 
by his courage and devotion to duty. He was 
a good N. C. O. and will be missed by all in 
his company.” 

Second Lieutenant James Grenfell Gribben, of 

the South Staffordshire Regiment, and one of the 
teachers at the Royal School for the Deaf, Mar- 
gate, England, w r as killed by a rifle grenade just 
as his regiment was on the point of being reliev- 
ed from the trenches on June nth last. 

Lieutenant Donald Illingworth, the only son 
of Mr. and Mrs. Leonard Illingworth of Liver- 
pool. England, was killed in action during the 
fight for Vimy Ridge. 

Second Lieutenant Edward L. Moor, of the 9th 

Battalion Royal Warwick Regiment and a mis- 
sionary to the Deaf, in London, son of Mr, B. L. 
Moor, Senior Master of the Royal School for the 
Deaf, Margate. England, was wounded on Janu- 
ary 26th, when leading a charge during the ad- 
vance on Kut. Mesopotamia, and died the follow- 
ing day. 

The four French delegates to the Centennial 
Celebration at Hartford — Messrs. Gaillard. Pilet, 
Graff, and Oliver — arrived safely at Bordeaux, 
France, on the 12th of August. They send their 
sincere acknowledgments for the excellent treat- 
ment they received while in the United States, 
and w'ish, through the Deaf-Mutes’ Journal to 
thank all the deaf friends that had any part in 
their entertainment. 

For M. Pilet it w r as a sad home coming, as 
on the 13th of August, his son M. Andre Leon 
Gustave Edmond Pilet, an instructor in aviation, 
was killed at Brest, by an accident to the air- 
ship w r hich he was navigating. A companion, 
named Duval, escaped with slight injures. The 
deceased was decorated with the Military Medal 
and the Cross of War. He was only twenty- 
five years of age. Obituary mention was made 
in La Pepech of Brest under date of Thursday, 
August 16th, and in the Rouen Journal of the fol- 
lowing day. — Deaf-Mutes’ Journal. 


We regret to record the death of Mr. Jack 
W. Houston, at the age of 22, eldest son of Mr. 
Vere W. Houston. L. C. C. Schools for the Deaf, 
which took place on February 8th last. Alawys 
fond of adventure, Mr. Jack Houston on leaving 
school chose the sea as his career, and eventually 
joined the R. N. V. A. and became engaged in 
the dangerous work of mine-sweeping. His 
death occurred on February 8th last, from cere- 
bro-spinal meningitis. The sympathy of all who 
know Mr. Vere W. Houston will go out to him 
in the loss he has sustained. — The Teacher of The 
Deaf. 


YOUNG GIRL DIES AFTER LONG ILLNESS 

Charlotte S. Baars, 19-years-old daughter of 
Fred W. Baars, died September 16, 1917, at her 
home, 2440 Ellswmrth street, following an illness 
of a year. Baars is an instructor in printing in 
the California State School for the Deaf, and his 
daughter had been a student in the school. Her 
mother passed away in this city six and one-half 
years ago. 

Funeral services were conducted at two o'clock. 
Tuesday afternoon at local undertaking parlors. 
— Berkeley (Calif.) Gazette. 
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JOHN K. 


Ambulance Driver for 


CLOUD 

the Deaf in France 


N Europe, at the beginning, this ho- 
locaust of the twentieth century 
after Christ was called ‘‘an old men’s 
war.” In the United States, at least, 
it is a young men’s war. They are 
entering it as crusaders of old started out on their 
mission to free the Holy Sepulcher. Nine-tenths 
of the drafted, no less than the early volunteers, 
show this spirit of high purpose — to save our own 
country and to spread democracy among all the 
peoples of the earth. 

‘‘Better,” said John Cloud, in his quiet fashion, 
‘‘that the fighting should be done over there than 
here. We have seen what happened to women 
and children and to property in Belgium and 
France.” 

Again he writes: 

In this training-camp I read every book and 
paper 1 can find. I have the ‘‘Rhymes of a Red 
Cross Man” by my favorite poet, Robert W. Ser- 
vice. The poem named ‘‘Jean Deprez” is my fa- 
vorite. I am going to try to memorize it. Here 
is another bit I like: 

‘‘Oh. we’re booked for the great adventure now, 
We’re pledged to the Real Romance. 

We’ll find ourselves or we’ll lose ourselves 
Somewhere in giddy old France; 

We’ll know the zest of the fighter’s life, 

The best that we have we’ll give; 

We'll hunger and thirst, we’ll die — but first 
We’ll LIVE; by the gods, we’ll LIVE.” 

I have been honored by a request to furnish 
the Silent Worker with a brief description of 
Mr. John K. Cloud, one of the representatives of 
the deaf in France. 

When Mr. Cloud came to Gallaudet, as a nor- 
mal student, in the fall of 1916, he seemed to me 
slightly pro-German in his sympathy for all the 
combatants, as I was also in 1914. He came from 
St. Louis, that home of many noble, great-brain- 
ed German men and women; he knew and loved 
German literature. As the winter passed, how- 
ever, 1 noted a change. He and his fellow stu- 
dent, Mr. Herschel Ward, of Mississippi, spent 
a great deal of time in Congress. Mr. Ward is 
now a volunteer in Battery E. of the First Mis- 
sissippi regiment — “in this war to stay,” he writes. 
Both boys and the three girls of the normal class 
(not a whit less able and patriotic than the boys) 
attended congressional debates and became in- 
terested in Red Cross work. 

Early in the winter, Mr. Cloud told me that 
he had applied for membership in the Harvard 
ambulance corps under Mr. Eliot Norton. I was 
aghast. “Do your parents know?” was my first 
question. The answer was very significant of 
wise up-bringing; 

“They will consent to my doingwhatever seems 
to me to be right. I want to put off telling them 
as long as I can so there will be less time for 
mother to worry.” 

Then he added, thoughtfully: “I have decided 
that it is the right thing to do. I am going.” 

I have given this conversation at length to save 
space. It expresses John K. Cloud’s character 
better than pages written by me or by anybody 
else, could do. Self reliance, conscientiousness, 
sympathy without sentimentality. 

I was not his first confident is this matter — two 
of our younger instructors, splendid fellows both, 
had already talked with him. His father and 
mother, the President and Vice-President of the 
college and Dr. Hotchkiss gave him counsel. 
When the fact was pointed out to him that nearly 
all ambulance boys from the United States were 
wealthy, and able, therefore, to provide for their 
needs in a foreign country, John Cloud did not 
seem at all worried. He only said quietly: “I 



guess I can get along. I always have pulled 
through.” 

He is “pulling through” now: In a late letter 
from the front he writes: “You will be amused 
to hear that I am taking in washing. I got hard 
up so I invested my last francs in a tub and brush. 
Then I hung up my shingle: ‘WASHING.’ 
Later I added: ‘Puttes and shoes cleaned and 



JOHN K. CLOUD 

Now in France, will drive the Ambulance 
Subscribed for by the Deaf in the 
United States 


shined. Buttons and belts shined.’ The receipts 
thus far have exceeded my expectations. I guess 
I shan’t have to go without anything I really 
need. I have always got along. Of course it 
keeps me on the jump all day, but that does 
not hurt me. Makes me sleep well. ’C’est la 
guerre.’ ” 

Does a boy like that need “description” from 
anybody’s mere pen? 

As to the inception of the deaf-ambulance idea, 
which I have been asked about: 

Dr. Fay invited John to a lecture on the abul- 
ance work in France. The next evening the boy 
came to my house to tell me about the lecture. 
He was fully aroused from his usual quietness of 
speech. We had been studying De l’Epee and 
Sicard that week in class. After John had fin- 
ished telling me of the lecture he said suddenly: 
“The deaf want to be in this war. They are 
among the most patriotic citizens everywhere in 
this country of the United States. Why can they 
not buy an ambulance as a tribute to France for 
the work of De l'Epee and Sicard?” 

There was a type-writer in my room. The 
“Appeal” afterward so generously printed in the 
Deaf-Mutes’ Journal was started then and there. 
Next day Mr. Cloud sought advice from Presi- 
dent Hall, Dr. Fay, Dr. Hotchkiss and others. 
The result is known— somewhat widely, as it 
should be. Never in the annals of the United 
States, has any class of citizens made a quicker, 
better record for patriotism. The sale of the 
Liberty Bonds among the hearing was, by com- 
parison, of tortoise-slowness and of lesser finan- 
cial result. 

Some of Mr. Cloud’s letters have been sent to 


the Journal and they will probably appear short- 
ly. To that paper thanks are due from us all 
for aid in pushing the matter along to such suc- 
cessful conclusion. The school papers, one and 
all, must also receive our thanks. Every child 
in every school has been interested. That inter- 
erest Mr. Cloud appreciates highly. He writes; 

"One of the little girls in the Kendall School 
gave me an American flag the day I left. I 
promised her to take it with me everywhere I 
went. I hung it over my berth on the Espagne; 
over my bed in Paris; over my cot in the training 
camp and have it with me now at the front. I 
shall bring it back with me. Vive L’Amerique.” 

Mr. Cloud is now attached to a section, pre- 
sumably on the Verdun front, although he has 
given no hint of his whereabouts. 

His ambulance from the deaf is not yet ready. 
When it is he will be transferred. He writes: 
“It will be very hard to leave this section which 
I like well and the many friends I have made. 
But I promised the deaf to serve as their am- 
bulance driver and I want to serve them, too. 
So I shall be transferred as soon as the ambul- 
ance is ready for me.” 

He is now in the thick of the fighting as ex- 
tracts from a letter just received will show. 
Very tender to the wounded this strong, sandy- 
haired steady-eyed young driver will be. His. 
knowledge of signs will stand him in good stead 
with those who can no longer speak or who can 
speak only in a foreign tongue. The following 
letter shows his sympathy strong and helpful in 
spite of weariness: 


At the Front, France, Aug. 2 •?, 1017. 
My dear Aunt Say: 

Just a line to say that your August letters 
have all been received and that I thank you for 
them. The messages from the convention at 
Hartford were also received and highly appreciat- 
ed by me. I am too tired (and cranky) to attempt 
a letter at present. Have worked steadily for the 
past twenty-four hours and need some rest as I 
go on again tonight for another 24 hours of 
duty. The enemy treated us to an air raid last 
night. They deposited 60 odd bombs but killed 
one man only. Our anti-air-craft batteries are 
veryaccurate and do not let them get low enough 
to distinguish anything. There are powerful 
searchlights which swoop the skies whenever the 
alarm is given. We expect another visit tonight 
as last night was a failure. It’s terrible, believe, 
me, to know that some one is trying to give you 
a punch in the dark. 

We haven’t a fighting chanace — can only crawl 
under wagons, dugouts, etc., and keep still. We 
are very busy. Each of us work 24 hours at a 
stretch often. To realize what war is, I believe 
it is necessary to work with the wounded. In 
the wounded we see every thing, realize every- 
thing and feel everything. I'll never forget how 
I felt the first time a wounded man cried out: 
“Doucement,” which is the French word for 
“slow.” 

I want to thank you all for your kindness and 
interest. I was always weak when it came to 
thanking folks — especially in writing. But I’ll 
never forget. I am to be notified when the deaf 
friends’ ambulance is ready. A Boche plane was 
shot down just over my head two days ago. Two> 
thousand prisoners were marched through here 
this morning. Gens. Pershing and Petain were 
here yesterday. Mr. Norton has his headquart- 
ers with our section. One of our boys lost two 
fingers the other day and two of our boys were 
“gassed.” 

I really must close. I have written too much 
already as I am all in. Please discount mis- 
takes. Write to me often and I’ll answer when 
I can. Regards and best wishes to you all. 

JOHN K. CLOUD. 

P.S. — Yes, the meals continue to be tip-top. 

The deaf, as always, are doing their share. 
They could have no better direct representative 
at the front than John K. Cloud. 

SARAH HARVEY PORTER. 
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THE HARD-OF-HEARING 


HIS month my subject will be The 
Hard-of-Hearing. But before I 
begin I wish to express my pleasure 
over the news that The Silent Work- 
! er bids fair to become its old self 
again; that is, to be the magazine of the deaf of 
the English-speaking world. A conspicuous fail- 
ing of most of the schools for the deaf is that 
they do not encourage their graduates to write, 
meaning, of course, such as have the inclination 
to do so. Every school paper needs a few pages 
devoted to the doings and opinions of these 
people. There is an ever growing range of topics 
that the deaf should be encouraged to discuss 
for mutual benefit and for mental well-being. 
And the more I think of it, the more I am con- 
vinced that this failing on our part, the tempta- 
tion to drop out, to cease effort, is due to lack of 
press privileges. 

In every school a lot of money is wasted; it 
is appalling how much is needlessly expended on 
oral experimentation. Why not use that money 
toward a better paper? The suggestion is only 
humane, inasmuch as it would make the deaf at 
large happier, at the same time add prestige to 
that school. And there are alumni, or Gallaudet 
College graduates who ought to fill positions of 
editors and publishers. Can it be that present 
day oral schools are turning out men and women 
with no inclination or capacity for writing? It 
looks like it, judging from the fact that our best 
writers are still combined-system products! 

Are They Our Friends, or What? 

Sometimes I want to call — the Hard-of-Hear- 
ing — our friends; then sometimes I do not, for I 
rarely see them in the society of the totally deaf. 
For many reasons they avoid us, often to their 
disadvantage. Nevertheless I find in these hard- 
of-hearing folks an interesting study. In con- 
nection with the present Billy Sunday campaign 
in Los Angeles it was rather novel to see a deaf 
woman, blessed in the sign-language environment, 
relate the experience of a certain hard-of-hearing 
lady. This lady got as close to the stage as 
she could, and strained and strained her ears 
in an effort to catch the Evangelist’s words. Of 
■course Billy talks very loud, in fact, shouts, but 
"this woman could not understand a word. Now 
-comes the surprise, and it is to me unususal, for 
ras a rule I note that the hard-of-hearing are far 
from optimistic. The woman remained in her 
seat, to finally console herself by saying; “I can- 
not hear him, but I will not sit here idle, I will 
pray for those who can hear him!” Sweet, un- 
selfish creature! Perhaps she had heard of lip- 
reading; perhaps she had tried it without success. 
Had she known something of the sign lanuage 
I should think that Billy’s gestures might have 
interested her not a little. Now I will go on to 
Telate other cases that have come under my 
■observation. 


By MRS. ALICE T. TEERY 

The Doctor’s Wife 

I know a prominent physican whose young 
wife is very hard-of-hearing. She has tried lip- 
reading, but without much success. While her 
husband with perfectly good ears boasts that he 
can read any body’s lips without effort. An- 
other proof that lip-reading, to be anything, is 
which the oral teachers say it is. This woman’s 
mother, who also suffers hearing defect, lives with 
her. And their loud way of talking and shout- 
ing to each other does not make them desirable 
neighbors, so a woman near them told me. But 
pride and prejudice* will not permit them to learn 
the manual method of talking. O, what unfor- 
tunates some people do make of themselves ! 

Needless Misery 

The young wife of a business man is gradually 
becoming deaf. She is unduly sensitive to her 
loss; so much so that she avoids people and per- 
sistently refuses to go with her husband anywhere. 
Those of us who have been deaf so long that 
we have forgotten its terror, can feel only the 
deepest pity for cases like this. We are glad to 
suggest lip-reading, but when that proves a de- 
lusion, as it does to many, there is only the sign- 
language or the pad and pencil left. This woman 
is suffering needless misery. Her case is by 
no means singular, there are thousands of others 
like her to whom each new day means a new 
chapter in agony. Were it not for the growing 
one-sideness of our entire teaching profession 
these unhappy people could be better reached 
and made glad again by at least one reliable 
method of communication — the manual method. 

The Tea and Crockery Twins 

I am acquainted with two men, twins, who 
are extremely hard-of-hearing. They run a fair- 
sized tea, coffee, and crockery store, with average 
success. I was at first puzzled how they did 
it, but I found out that they both have wives with 
perfectly good ears; also that the twins carry 
acousticons. When I first bought of them they 
were nice enough; but when they discovered that 
I am deaf too their manner changed. And small 
wonder, for whoever saw the hard-of-hearing 
take an instant fancy to the totally deaf? But 
my husband and I continued to buy of them. 
We might say that we bought their friendship. 

And we are friends yet, although it has been 
a long time since we patronized them. 

Pathetic ! 

I know a rich English woman whose manner 
of cleaving to her remnant of hearing is touch- 
ing. It is difficult to say which she prizes most, 
an inborn talent, and not the readily acquired art 
her hearing or her friends. She is not in society, 
but she has a way of inviting the ladies in often 
to daintily appointed luncheons. It consoles her 
to have .heir bright happy faces about her. To 


be sure, the ladies enjoy the occasions, but one 
of them came to me not long ago and said, speak- 
ing of that generous hostess, “Oh, she is so deaf, 
it makes us hoarse to talk to her.” And she 
went on to say that she had rather talk to me. 
even if she has to write! 

Lend a Tear 

A year ago. a man who is interested in soci- 
ology told me about his visit to a class of hard- 
of-hearing old men and women. They were all 
huddled together about a teacher, who, with her 
hideous facial contortions and a lot of natural 
signs, was trying to teach them lip-reading. 
Aside from being astonished, the man was quite 
disgrsted. He knew something about the real 
sign-language, and when he got a chance he 
told those shrivelled, gray-haired pupils about 
it. They accepted eagerly, and I am hoping to 
this day that they are still learning it. 

An Amusing Letter 

Some of the letters in The Volta Review, from 
hard-cf-hearing folks to the editor, often tell 
more than they intend to. Recently one of these 
letters bore the tilte, “The Right Spirit,” in which 
the writer first complains of the difficulty in get- 
ting the hard-of-hearing together. No wonder, 
for who wants to come together when the means 
of communication are lacking? Finally a small 
party of them, the writer says, succeeded in get- 
ting together at a friend’s house, and with the 
aid of a blackboard, chalk, paper, pencil, eatables, 
in which was included good strong coffee, they 
spent an enjoyable evening. Awfully glad they 
did, but as the writer mentions the effort at lip- 
reading only once, I suspect that the coffee and 
the blackboard were responsible for the success 
of the affair! It has been a long time since I 
attended a party where coffee was included in 
the repast. The totally deaf — here in California 
at least — when they get together for a good time, 
are dependent upon neither stimulants nor black- 
board. Instead, they have their reliable, all-suf- 
ficing sign-language. Nothing more is desired, 
for nothing more is to be had. 

The Contrast 

Enough to fill a book could be written about 
these hard-of-hearing people, the number of 
which, due to our strenuous civilization, grows 
instead of diminishing. There is plenty of mate- 
rial for two distinct books; one, The Deaf, the 
other, The Hard-of-Hearing. 

I would rather w r rite the former, for therein I 
could picture the true status of a happy people. 
Happy — yes, so long as they have the means of 
communication, and work to do, with the privilege 
of exercising their normal rights as citizens. As 
to the other story — the status of the hard-of- 
hearing — I am afraid that would be a tale of 
bitter disappointment and loneliness! 



NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS 
We are sending a copy of the October number 
•of this paper to a great many persons whose sub- 
scriptions expired last July, and who failed to 
renew. This is done with the belief that the 
neglect is unintentional and that the October 
number will serve to remind these tardy ones 
that it is time to send in their half-dollars. All 
names will be dropped before the next issue 
unless this him- is complied with. 


DIED 

BAARS — In Berkeley, September 16, 1917. 

Charlotte S. Baars, beloved daughter of Fred 
W. Baars. A native of Illinois, aged 19 years 
and 25 days. 



The W. S. Runde Home, Berkeley, Cal. 
Ocean in Distance 


POSSIBLE NEW SCHOOL FOR DEAF IN 
CHINA 

Mr. and Mrs. George B. Fryer of the school for the 
Chinese blind boys at Shanghai, will come across the 
ocean to California at the close of this school term 
and visit the leading schools for the blind and the 
deaf in America, for the purpose of further study 
and investigation, especially in regard to industrial 
training, for a period of six or more months. As 
soon as sufficient funds can be obtained, a school 
for blind Chinese girls will be commenced on another 
part of the grounds. It is hoped that in the near 
future an established school for deaf Chinese children 
will be added to this undertaking . — Ohio Chronicle. 


Evil communications corrupt good manners. — 
1. Cor. 15 :33. 
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OUR NEW SUPERINTENDENT 

The current term brings to us, as our 
Superintendent, Mr. Alvin E. Pope of New 
York, a gentleman long identified with the 
education of the deaf and with general edu- 
cational work, not only in our own country, 
but, as well, in many other parts of the 
world. 

Mr. Pope was born in the state of Minne- 
sota ; was raised in Red Cloud, Nebraska; 
graduated from the Nebraska State Univer- 
sity at Lincoln, Nebraska; received a fellow- 
ship at Gallaudet College; was instructor 
in the Nebraska School for the Deaf at 
Omaha ; and was later head of the oral de- 
partment in the same school. 

He was selected by the Convention of 
American Instructors of the deaf to be Sup- 
erintendent of the Model Schools for the 
deaf at the St. Louis Exposition. He was 
made Secretary of the Exhibit Committee 
appointed by the Convention. In the work 
he received a commemorative grand prize 
medal for distinguished services similar to 
the one granted to Dr. E. M. Gallaudet. 
later he received the endorsement of the As 
sociation to promote teaching of speech to 
the deaf and the conference of Superinten- 
dents and Principals of the Schools for the 
Deaf. He was also appointed Superinten- 
dent of the Model Schools for the Blind by 
the American Association of Instructors of 
the blind. The work was so satisfactory 
that the National Conference of Charities 
and Corrections recommended the Exposi- 
tion to have him look after their interests. 
The International Association of the Police 
Chiefs also appointed him as their represent- 
ative. Later on he was appointed Chief of 
the Department of Social Economy and As- 
sistant Chief of the Department of Educa- 
tion. 

For several years after the St. Louis Ex- 
position, Mr. Pope inspected state institu- 
tions of all kinds in different sections of the 
country. 


Among others he made an exhaustive sur- 
vey of the New York City Schools for the 
Deaf and for the Blind. 

The Panama Pacific International Ex- 
position at San Francisco called him to plan 
their educational exhibits, and later on ap- 
pointed him Chief of the Departments of 
Education and Social Economy. These ex- 
hibits filled the Education Building and 
large areas in other buildings, covering a 
floor space of approximately 10 acres, rep- 
resenting an expenditure of over a million 
dollars. The planning, financing, organiz- 
ing and dismantling of these exhibits cover- 
ed a period of three years. Since that time 
Mr. Pope has been engaged in working out 
a system of Visual Education. Notwith- 
standing his various positions, the past 
seveneteen years have been devoted to Vis- 
ual Education. His first experiments were 
published in the Annals in 1901. 

He was a special delegate to the Pan- 
American Scientific Congress, Washington, 
D. C., 1916. Recently the Republic of 
China gave him the decoration of Chi Ho 
for his work in Visual Education. This 
is the only decoration of its kind granted 
to any American educator. 

Mr. Pope has been with us but a brief 
month but the quiet dignity he brings, the 
way he has already won the children, and 
his evident grasp of the work has inspired 
the confidence and esteem of all around him 
and every one connected with our school 
enters upon the duties of the new year 
with the assurance that the man at the 
helm may be depended upon to avoid both 
Scylla and Charybdis and to pilot us safely 
in every sea. W. 


In the death of Edward M. Gallaudet the 
deaf lose, we may safely say, their staunch- 
est and best friend, one whose whole life 
was devoted to their interests and one 
whose influence upon their welfare will be 
felt through all the eons to come. 


DR. CURRIER, DEAD 

Probably no greater pall could have fal- 
len upon the deaf of our country or upon 
those interested in their welfare than that 
cast by the message that went out to them 
in August that Enoch Henry Currier was 
no more. That the activities of this really 
great educator of the deaf had ceased, and 
that the genial presence of the warm-heart- 
ed man would no longer be felt, was almost 
unbelievable, and we can scarce believe yet 
that the places that, erstwhile, so lovingly 
knew him, shall know* him no more. Hum- 
bly born, bred with no more than the ususal 
care, having only just the ordinary oppor- 
tunities for education and advancement, he 
turned to the work for which he seems to 
have been especially designed and, soaring 
above those around him, easily took a first 
place among the leaders in his chosen pro- 
fession. Fortifer in modo et suaviter in re, 
he won the regard, the respect, the admira- 


tion and the whole-hearted support of every 
one around him, and with a genius for find- 
ing new and more valuable lines of endeavor 
and for developing real men and women, 
attained the highest success, easily, natural- 
ly, and in a measure vouchsafed to few 
men. That which was mortal of Dr. Cur- 
rier is gone but his spirit remains and the 
impetus he gave the interests of the deaf 
will be felt forever. The whole future of 
the deaf, not only in New York but every- 
where, will be better and brighter because 
he lived. 


IN HIGH ESTEEM 

The avenues to comfortable subsistence 
are daily opening wider to the deaf. It 
has always been a matter of pride to us in 
New Jersey, that a deaf inmate of an alms- 
house or prison was something almost un- 
known. The deaf, everywhere, while not 
always good business people, make the best' 
of workmen and have a faculty for taking 
care of their money that is rare even among 
the best of the hearing. The enormous 
manufacturing interests of our state afford 
many opportunities for them and they are 
quick to take advantage of these opportun- 
ities. Our splendid industrial department 
furnishes the foundation, our pupils, them- 
selves, do the rest, and to-day there is no 
more prosperous portion of the population 
of our state than those who are sent out 
from our school. We frequently get letters 
asking for “help”, the one subjoined indicat- 
ing possibly as well as any that have come 
to us of late, the esteem in which our boys 
and girls are held : — 

MUNNING— LOEB COMPANY 
Manufacturers of Electro-Plating: and Buffing 
Appartus and Supplies 

Matawan, N. J., Sept. 18, 1917. 

Silent Worker, 

Trenton, N. J. 

Gentlemen: — We employ a large number of 
women and girls in buff making, the work con- 
sisting broadly of laying small pieces of cloth 
in frames to a certain specified weight or thick- 
ness, and it occurs to us that such work might 
be of interest to the deaf-mutes in whose interest 
we understand your paper is published. 

It would seem to us that the work would be 
particularly adapted for such persons. It can 
be learned by the inspection of other workers, it 
is uniform in its nature so that practically no 
change in instructions is necessary. It is easy 
and well paid. Our employees earn on piece 
work all the way from $7.00 or $8.00 to $20.00 
per week. 

Board can be obtained here for $5.00 per week 
and should i^ be possible to secure a group of 
women there is a large house available which 
could be obtained for their use in co-operative 
housekeeping, or any other plan desirable. 

We should be very glad to have your repre- 
sentative call on us to investigate the work, the 
conditions, etc., and can assure anyone you might 
send to us of permanent employment under at- 
tractive conditions. 

Trusting we may hear from you on this sub- 
ject, we are, 

Yours very truly, 

MUNNING- LOEB COMPANY 
C. E. WATROUS, 

Vice-President.. 
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OUR BIT 

The very first selection of soldiers to go 
to the “western front” takes from us a mem- 
ber of our staff of instructors that illy can 
be spared. Russel S. Butterweck, our 
wood-worker, was the only one in our whole 
corps subject to the “draft”; but the fates 
decided upon him, and, already, he is at 
Wrightstown, preparing for the serious 
duties that await him and his regiment on 
the other side. 

Just to show him what we thought of 
him, we packed him a little kit, full of use- 
ful articles, every article bearing the love of 
its donor, and with each one went some ap- 
propriate sentiment : — 

Mirror, — “Reflections of a gentleman.” — Mrs, 
Hurst and Miss Mackie, 

Needlecase, — “A case of necessity.” — Miss Bil- 
bee. 

Wash rags, — “I give it to you square in the 
face.” — Miss Smyth. 

Towels, — “Here’s the rub.” — Miss Cornelius. 

Talcum Powder, — “Don’t worry, don’t chafe, 
I’m here.” — Miss Cory. 

Postal cards, — “She won’t like them but some 
of your friends will.” — Miss Koehler and Miss 
Stevenson. 

Fountain pen, — “A friend in time of need.” — 
Mr. Walker. 

Tooth paste, — “Squeeze me, I’ll never say, 
"Now you stop.” — Miss Fitzpatrick. 

Tooth brush, — “I bristle with cleanliness.” — Mrs. 
Markley. 

Handkerchiefs, — “I get “nosey” sometimes.” — 
Miss Brian. 

Soap, — “I have a clean record.” — Mrs. Kane. 

Knife, — “Some things are cutting, so am I.” — 
Mr. Throckmorton. 

Court plaster, — “You stick to me. I’ll stick to 
you.” — Mrs. Porter. 

Drinking cup, — (collapsible) “I am one thing 
that knows enough to shut up.” — Miss Wood. 

Candles and matches, — “In the gloaming.” — 
Miss Tilson. 

Flashlight, — “I chase the shadows away.” — Mr. 
Newcomb. 

Writing paper, — “Don’t depend on mental tele- 
pathy, use me, and write to her.” — Mrs. Matlack. 

Stamped envelopes, — “If you can’t get to her, 
tell her about it, I’ll carry your message.” — Miss 
Harris. 

Comb, — “Sometimes I lose my teeth, but no 
dentist has ever discovered false ones to replace 
them.” — Miss Hales. 

Razor, — “My aim in life is close shaves.” — Mr. 
Sharp. 

Shaving stick, — “I am that which goeth before 
— a shave.” — Mr. Porter. 

Miscellaneous package, and “Comfy kit.” — “I 
have no name, but like Heinz’s I have several 
varieties of usefulnesses.” — Miss Bergen. 

Pencils, — “I’ll make my mark.” — Miss Bergen. 

Shoe strings, — “Just ‘stringing’ you a little.” — 
Miss Bergen. 

Cards, — “I’ll amuse, but must not be abused.” 

• — Mr. Gompers. 

Money belt, — “Money may be the root of all 
evil, but it is nice to have a place to put the ‘root’ 
for safe-keeping.” — Miss Burk. 

To these one of the ladies appended the 
following lines : — 

WE SEND YOU AWAY WITH A SMILE 
So you must leave us to-day, 

Well, before you go. we would say, 

Your bright pleasant face. 

In our hearts has a place, 

So we send you away with a smile. 

Be it long or short you’re away, 

( 


Taking part in this miserable fray, 

Our prayers are, “God keep you” 

That the bullets won’t reap you, 

Still we send you away with a smile. 

All thoughts of sadness must banish, 

All tears and long faces vanish; 

With a heart staunch and true, 

You’ll pull safely through, 

For we send you away with a smile. 

You listened to stern duty’s call; 

To Uncle Sam gave your all, 

But when you finish “your bit”, 

We want you and your kit. 

So we send you away with a smile. 

So in this handy kit small 
There’s a little token from all. 

We wish you good luck, 

And we know you have pluck, 

So we send you away with a smile. 

Every one in our school is doing their 
part ; contributing to the red cross, sending 
books, making up packages for the soldier 
boys, and helping in many other ways ; and, 
though most of us already have liberty 
bonds, there will be few who will refuse to 
take at least a little of the new loan of $14,- 
000 , 000 , 000 . 



EDWARD M. GALLAUDET 


Bom February 5, 1837 

Died Wednesday Evening, September 26 at his 
home on Woodland St., Hartford 

Gallaudet College was so named in honor of 
Thomas Hopkins Gallaudet. whose youngest son 
is Edward Miner Gallaudet. Born in Hartford, 
February 7 5. 1837, Edward became president of 
Gallaudet College June 28, 1864. He came to 
that high station by no primrose path. Hered- 
ity, natural selection, and especially 7 long-con- 
tinued. trying and most strenuous service were 
the ladders by which he rose. In 1867 the Di- 
rectors of the College sent him to Europe to see 
whether the strong claims of the advocates of 
oralism were well-founded. He visited the prom- 
inent oral schools familiarly, and tested the 
pupils and students by 7 every means in his power. 
He found much to approve and commend in 
the oral method; much also whose wisdom he 
questioned. On his return he published in ex tenso 
the results of his investigations and conclusions. 
Inaugurated president of the College at its be- 
ginning. in 1864, he remained at its head until the 
pressure of advancing years compelled his re- 
tirement, in September. 1910. Possessed in his 
younger years of a very strong and admirable 
physique, — handsome, stalwart, manly classic in 


features. — he was perfectly fitted to excel in the 
sign-language, whether in lecturing, teaching, or 
dactylology. Nor was his pen less ready; lit- 
erature overflows with evidences of his talents 
and industry. The best is yet to be told, — 

“That fame is lost which epitaph imparts; 
Who for his dust a tear would claim 
On living hearts must write his name.” 

This did Edward Miner Gallaudet. He en- 
deared himself to the hearts of all his graduates 
and students in every generation. Now, as he 
stands on the threshold of the life to come, 
clouds of witnesses arise to call him blessed — 
children, grand-children, associates, friends, — all. 
— Dr Amos Draper in American School Souvenir 
of Centennial Celebration. 


FAITH TRIUMPHANT 

[Delivered by the author at the Centennial Cele- 
bration Exercises of the American School for the 
Deaf.] 

A brave, exultant note 

Here joys upon the vibrant air, 

In hearts responsive echoes everywhere 
The martial strains of freedom float; 

The rallying-call of hopes that thrill this throng 
Of spirits fraught with silent song 
More rapt than music of the tuneful throat 
Or bugle’s patriotic blare. 

In color-chords that ring from radiant skies, 
With passioned peal or tones of softened hue; 

In springtime symphony that swells anew, 

A note transcendent lights our listening eyes. 
And strikes for this glad day the key — 

Blest victory! 

The triumph of a hundred years is ours, 

A heritage of faith that richly dowers 
The children of the all-redeeming light 
That breaks the bars of silence and empowers 
The mind held prisoner in mental night. 

Our victory — the world’s — to celebrate, 

And rhythmic joy here makes a reverent pause. 
While grateful hearts, uplifted, contemplate 
The heroes of our cause, 

Who under freedom’s banner of the brave 
Their life-blood for their silent children gave. 

A world of listless forms, 

Vague phantom of a dreamy sleep. 

With Stygian stillness brooding o’er its deep. 
Unbroken by blind passion’s storms: — 

On such a voiceless solitude 

Our benefactor’s kindly spirit moved, 

And lo, our silent world, once drear and crude, 

A new creation with live language warms! 
Triumphant faith Old Hartford thus has proved, 
The faith that sprang in sainted Gallaudet, — 
How dear to us that doubly-honored name, 

A second lustrous sign for which is set 
Within the shrine that sacred memories frame! 
Whose deeds the heights of mental freedom laud, 
As we inspire therefrom the breath of God. 

Of living stones, our heroes’ monument; 

Each speech-taught hand its loving tribute pays, 
Bespeaks their lives, in noble passion spent. 
More eloquently than our flights of praise. 

Their love-wrought works in lightened souls abide, 
A century of blessings multiplied! 

Their faith, still upward bent, 

On rugged difficulty thrives; 

It pulsates in a myraid lives 
By beatific silence fondly blent. 

Winged silence, ours — a momentary lull, 

A beat that marks the music of the spheres — 
By songful spirits never counted dull, 

Though measured in life’s rhythm by many years 
Blest silence of the listening heart. 

That realm attuned to heavenly harmony, 

In which the Master’s “Ephphata” resounds 
In promise of a better, glorious part 
To faith that here surmounts all sensuous 
bounds — 

The crowning jubilation of the free! 

J. H. McFARLANE. 
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Halcyon days. 

Autumnal tints and falling leaves. 

Our enrollment is already above a hundred and 
eighty. 

The game of “pussy” is a great favorite, at 
present. 

The swings and teeters are a perennial joy to 
the little ones. 

Judging from his manner, Charley Jones is 
the most important little fellow in our bailiwick. 

It is four miles to the fair and four miles 
back and yet our little ones did not mind it a bit. 

The children have much to tell of auto ac- 
cidents which they witnessed during the sum- 
mer. 

Esther Forseman’s trip to Bear Mountain, up 
the Hudson, was one of the happiest days of her 
summer. 

In a recent journal Jessie Casterline says: — 
■“All of my brothers are married, but I am left. 
I should worry!” 

The Girls’ Athletic Club had a meeting on the 
■evening of October 3rd to plan for the winter’s 
activities. 

Assemblyman Reade took three loads of our 
children to the fair in his automobile on fair day, 
much to their delight. 

Edward Campbell says that he can push a 
baby-coach as well as any girl, and, he believes, 
better than most of them. 

Teachers from our school who attended the 
Hartford Convention report having had a most 
interesting and enjoyable time. 

The ring found in the centre corridor on open- 
ing day still awaits an owner. The loser may 
obtain it by applying at the office. 


Among the boys who worked most of the 
summer was Walton Morgan who acted as a 
steam-fitter’s helper for his father. 

The training school at Vineland has a thou- 
sand acres of land and half a million dollars 
worth of buildings. Some contrast! 

The Education Bulletin issued by the Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction is always full of good 
things bearing on educational matters. 

We are all most glad to have Anna Robinson 
return to us in such good health again, and she 
seems just as pleased to be with us once more. 

Probably the best money-maker among om 
little boys, during the summer, was Joseph Pepe. 
At the beginning of school he had a balance of 
$1 15- 

We have had three weddings in our school 
during the summer, Miss Davis, Miss Ross and 
Miss Cravr all having been victims of Cupid’s 
dart. 

Helen Bath paid her first visit to New York, 
last summer. Among the wonderful things she 
saw there was the aquarium, which interested 
her greatly. 

Walter Battersby did his work so well during 
the summer that his “boss” made him an offer 
that he could not resist, and Walter will be with 
us no more. 

Among our recent visitors have been Charles 
Stevens, Mrs. Switzgable, Mrs. Ward, Mrs. Aaron, 
Mr. and Mrs. Haberstroh and Mrs. Stephenson 
and daughter. 

In trying to kill a cat a neighbor of Esther 
Woelper shot Esther’s sister in the leg one day 
in August and she is still confined to her bed 
with the wound. 

Nothing could have pleased James Davison 
more than the compliment of Mr. Porter when the 
latter said that he was fast making a first class 
linotype operator. 

May Lotz saw a well-known movie actress on 
the street in Jersey City, one day. in July, but 
lost much of her admiration for her because she 
“had paint on her face”. 



This Picture shows our Pupils are well taken 
care of by a Graduate Nurse in our 
Infirmary 


On our opening day, the 17th of September, we 
had the largest attendance of any opening day 
in the history of the school. At nightfall a 
hundred and thirty-five were enrolled. 

We have but nine new pupils, thus far: — Anna 
Stemkowsky, Anna Lawrence, Mary Roskow, 
Albert Volpe, Francis Nicholas, Frederick Kers- 
ten, James Ward, and Charles Grapentine. 

A long and interesting letter from Mr. Butter- 
week has just been received, telling us of his 
first experiences in camp life. As it is of interest 
to all, it will have a place in our next issue. 

Athony Gronshuski wishes that he was a hear- 
ing boy so that he could go and help his country. 
He spent a week on a battleship during his vaca- 
tion and this, doubtless, gave him the idea. 

There are few among our girls who can crochet 
as well as Edith Tussey. The good thing about 
Edith is that she is always glad to impart her 
knowledge of the work to any of the girls asking 
for it. 

Parker Jerrell had work on the golf links at 
Cape May for much of the summer, making $2. 50 
a day, and short hours at that. He has much 
that is interesting to tell about his visits to the 
camps near his home and his other experiences. 

Our golden wings who had their nesting branch 
so ruthlessly lopped off by our tree-doctor a 
couple of years ago, have evidently found an- 
other home near-by, for, this year’s family, con- 
sisting of father, mother and three young ones, 
dropped on our front lawn, one day last week. 

There have been added to our corps, this fall, 
five new teachers. Miss Elizabeth Foley, Miss 
Lillian Downs, Miss Emily Harris, Miss Rosa- 
mond Wright and Miss Dorothy Wrigley, all 
with thorough training for the work, and alt 
teachers from whom the best results may be 
expected. 

Mr. Walker went down to Vineland, on Sat- 
urday, to examine a little boy at the Training 
School by the name of Charles Grapentine. He 
found him a very pleasant little fellow, simply 
deaf and apparently not backward at all, and will 
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“NEARER, MY GOD, TO THEE” 

Rendered in Signs at the Closing Exercises 
June, 1916 

recommend that he be brought to our school. 
While walking back to the station he met Har- 
riet Alexander, who wished to be remembered 
kindly to all. 

Colonel Margerum extended us the usual in- 
vitation to the fair, and a glorious day was spent 
there on the 24th. We left school about nine 
o’clock, walking out in a body, and arriving at 
the fair grounds soon after ten. The morning 
was spent among the exhibits and amusements 
and at noon all adjourned to the south field where 
a fine lunch was served by Mr. Newcomb. After 
luncheon, all hands were ushered into the grand 
stand where the afternoon was spent watching 
the racing and vaudeville performance which 
are always such especial features of the fair. At 
five the journey howeward was begun and by 
nightfall we were all safe and sound at home, 
foot-sore and weary, but all with the conscious- 
ness of having had one of the happiest of runs, 
and having reached the end of a well-night per- 
fect day. 


ATHLETIC ASSOCIATION 

The first meeting of the Athletic Association 
of the New Jersey School for the Deaf for the 
year of 1917-18 was held on Saturday evening, 
September 30, 1917. 

All the larger boys were present and the fol- 
lowing officers elected for the coming year were: 
President — Alfred W. Shaw 
Vice-President — Roy J. Hapward 
Treasurer — Alfred W. Shaw 
Secretary — Robert H. Van Sickle 

Mr. Pope, our new superintendent, made a 
speech in which he declared that he always did 
and would continue to encourage athletics and 
he also wished us success for the coming year. 

Mr. Sharp then ascended the platform and told 
us of “The Value of Clean Sports and its Re- 
sults,” which was very interesting as well as in- 
structing. 

By a vote of the basketball players, Roy J. 


Hapward was elected captain of the Senior Team 
and Robert H. Van Sickle captain of the Junior 
team. 

Designs were drawn for the Senior teams’ 
jerseys and stockings. The design of Mr. Gom- 
pers was selected and approved. Mr. Gompers 
was also appointed coach and manager of the 
basketball teams which will represent the school. 
After various plans were discussed the meeting 
then adjourned. R. H. V. S., 

Secretary. 


PUPILS’ JOURNALS 

I went to New York with my friend Dora 
Jensen last summer and I stayed with her two 
weeks. 

I was pleased to see the park. 

I saw many little children playing there. 

It was good for their health to play in the 
fresh air. 

I think New York is larger than Philadelphia. 

Dora Jensen took me to South Beach. 

We went in the boat and trolley car to Palis- 
ade Park. 

My sister Hazel saved enough money to buy 
a new' bicycle for Christmas. 

My mother was surprised that I could help 
her work so much last summer. H. B. 


My father has electric lights in our house and 
they are splendid. My little brother looks at 
them a great deal. My family think he is a 
very cunning boy. 

When I was at home, last summer, I helped 
my mother do the house-work and she gave me 
four dollars. She says that she is lonsesome 
without me while I am at school. 

I was delighted to see Miss Koehler, when I 
returned to school and I told her that I had 
cooked through the summer. She is very proud 
of me. She said that she is going to have harder 
cooking lessons this year than last. 

Pearla Harris’ father has been very sick with 
the typhoid fever. She will come back to school 
in a little while, when he is better. V. S. 


My mother and I saw the soldiers, including 
my brother, march to the Hoboken pier and go 
away. Mother was deeply sorry to lose her 
son. She often told me that she feared some- 


thing had happened to Thomas, in France, 
because she did not hear from him. 

In the summer I accompanied my mother to 
Coney Island, by train. When we reached there, 
I went in the w r ater for a long time, until my 
mother told me to stop bathing. I dined with 
her in the fine large restaurant and after supper 
w r e took the train to Hoboken. It was a dandy 
trip. 

One Sunday in June, I went aboard the steam- 
ship that sails to the Bear Mountains. When 
it stopped at the pier, I began to climb up the 
mountain but it was too difficult for me. I came 
down the mountain fast. When I got aboard the 
steamship. 1 felt sick. Do you think that it 
was a good trip for me? I am sure, I will never 
go to the Bear Mountains again. P. A. 


RITCHIE-GIFFEN NUPTIALS 

The marriage of Miss Marion Ethel Ritchie, of 
Colorado Springs. Colorado, and Mr. Marion Gal- 
loway Giffen, of Wheatland, Wyoming, and son 
of Rev. John Giffen who has been a Presbyter- 
ian Missionary for over twenty-five years in Cairo, 
Egypt, which occurred on Wednesday, August 
twenty-second, in Wheatland, came as a complete 
surprise to their numerous friends. It is not 
known for sure, but it is most likely that Mr. 
Giffen’s father invited the “Two Marions” at 
the home of his sister and brother-in-law, Dr. 
and Mrs. Fred Wood Phifer, as he with his wife 
and youngest daughter, Edna, are now in Am- 
erica on a furlough. If this is correct, it is the 
first marriage ceremony he witnessed and per- 
formed for his children. Mrs. Giffen graduated 
with the class of 1903 in Gallaudet College. Later 
she taught in the Colorado School for the Deaf 
for a number of years until her health would not 
permit it, then she went to the Wheatland Hos- 
pital and secured employment there. Mr. Giffen 
has also been in charge of the Hospital w’ork and 
it was there he woed and won her. Mr. Giffen 
is a graduate of Mt. Airy and then he attended a 
hearing college in Erskine, S. C., and graduated 
with honors. Mr. Giffen is one of the brightest 
deaf men in the state and one possesed of sterl- 
ing qualities. The happy couple are now spend- 
ing their honeymoon in Colorado Springs w'here 
he first met his bride. The best wishes for a 
long and happy wedded life from their friends 
goes with them. 



Mr. Matt McCook in the McCook Printery at Riceville, Iowa. He has lately invested 
in another printery at Council Bluffs with Mr. Phil Axling in charge as a partner there. 
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PRESIDENT HOWARD’S ADDRESS 

Read before the Convention of the National Association of the Deaf, 

at Hartford, Conn., July 3, 1917. 


ADIES AND GENTLEMEN:— The 
outstanding and pronounced feature, 
after one hundred years of effort in 
education of the deaf in America, is 
that supposedly level-headed and 
well-educated Americans, with a fair degree of 
common sense, are divided in their opinions, as 
to the best methods of educating deaf children. 

In the education of the normal child, there is 
no such wide divergence of views, although new 
ideas, as to improvement of method and system, 
are constantly appearing and being tried out, to 
be incorporated in the generally accepted practice 
or to be rejected, as they demonstrate their fit- 
ness or unfitness. 

In all lines of business, there is a general tend- 
ency to “get together,” and to work out the most 
practical and efficient means of accomplishing 
a given object or result, and to make that practice 
uniform throughout the country. In all practical 
lines of endeavor, this tendency is very apparent. 

During the past two years there has been some 
indication that the dogmatic attitude of educat- 
ors of the deaf is being more and more recogniz- 
ed as wrong and foolish, and tending to interfere 
with the noble work of educating children depriv- 
ed of their sense of hearing. There has seemed 
to be a greater tendency to recognize the good 
features in the several different methods in use 
in schools for the deaf. For two years it has 
been the earnest and prayerful effort of your 
President to bring about a better understanding 
between the advocates of the several methods, 
for he has felt that, could this be accomplished, 
and were it possible for all educators of the deaf 
to “get together” on a broad and liberal platform, 
it would be a most fitting close of the first hun- 
dred years of the education of the deaf in America, 
and we would not only have cause to celebrate 
the completion of the century, but to rejoice in 
brighter prospects for the years to come. 

In following out this idea, your President has 
corresponded with many of the leading educators 
of the deaf in America, representing all methods. 
While he has found that many of these men and 
tvomen not only approve of the general idea in 
itself, but hold similar ideas, he has been unable 
to obtain a general agreement that would bind 
all parties to a general course of action. Among 
the many educators of the deaf, there are still 
those who hold views so narrow that they can 
see no good in methods they themselves do not 
understand and do not use, and who seem entire- 
ly incapable of departing from their fixed habits 
of thought. 

Were it possible for all those interested in the 
education of the deaf to get together, there is 
no question but what the next hundred years 
would show practical results, that would far sur- 
pass those of the past hundred years. Schools 
for the deaf are. generally speaking, conducted 
by the State Governments. State legislatures 
have shown a very commendable disposition to 
•deal liberally with the schools for the deaf, and a 
desire to give deaf children the very best possi- 
ble education and training. However, with our 
•educators divided among themselves as to the 
best method of educating the deaf, we can not 
blame our legislators if they feel impatient, wben 
every move for betterment is opposed by one 
group or another, and, in despair, tell us to go 
and settle the question ourselves, and then come 
to them. 

It is the wish of your President that the Na- 
tional Association of the Deaf would take a 
decided stand for a broad and common-sense 
system of education, a system clearly defined, 



and, on all occasions, advocate this system, both 
as a national organization, through the action 
of your Executive Board, and as individual mem- 
bers. 

Merely in order to direct your thought along 
this line and obtain, if possible, a crystalization 
of thought, and not to ask you to endorse his 
ideas or in any way to force them upon you, 
your president suggests that you consider the 
following lines of action: — 

i. It is generally admitted that deaf children 
of eight, the usual age of admission to schools 
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for the deaf, are approximately three years be- 
hind normal children in their mental develop- 
ment. This is undoubtedly due to the fact that 
normal children acquire much information 
through the ear, while the deaf child does not 
acquire this information. The remedy is to get 
the deaf child in school at a much earlier age 
than eight. This could be best accomplished by 
the establishment of properly conducted day 
schools, closely affiliated with and under the 
supervision of the state schools for the deaf. 
They should serve as recruiting stations and prep- 
aratory schools for the large, central State 
school. It should be the law that at the age of 
eight, or at most, ten years of age, these children 
must be sent to the State school. There can be 
no contradiction of the fact that day schools 
unearth and bring out deaf children that the State 
school will be unable to find until it is rather 
late to begin their education. In these day 
schools for small children, every effort should 
be made to ascertain if the child is possessed of 
any latent or residual hearing and, in the event 
such hearing is found, every effort should be 
made to develop it. Those without latent or 
residual hearing should receive the very best 
instruction in speech and lip reading, under an 
experienced oral teacher. These day schools 
should NOT be made a training ground for young 
and inexperienced teachers, but should have the 
best and most experienced teachers. However, 


if among the children in a day school, there are 
those who can not, through some physical defect 
other than that of deafness, or through some 
mental defect, profit by the oral method, they 
should be taught to read and write by the use 
of such natural gestures as are used in all oral 
schools. By limiting the attendance at these day 
schools to children under eight and ten years of 
age, the great objection to day schools is elimin- 
ated. The objection is that in day schools, ex- 
cept in the larger cities, proper grading is an im- 
possibility. It also does away with still another 
objection, that children, as they grow up can not 
have proper manual or vocational training in 
day schools, except, as before noted, in day 
schools in very large cities. The good features 
of day schools are preserved and the objection- 
able features eliminated by limiting the attend- 
ance to very young children. 

2 . Children who enter State Schools for the 
Deaf, either from day schools or direct from their 
homes, should be placed in a segregated oral de- 
partment, in order that they may be thoroughly 
tested for residual hearing and also as to their 
ability to articulate and read the lips. This seg- 
regated oral department seems to be a bugaboo 
to many of the best educated deaf people of the 
country, and your President will admit that it is 
only recently that he has been able to accept the 
idea. However, it must be borne in mind that, 
if recent publications are truthful, every super- 
intendent of a school for the deaf in America, 
with but one exception, has advocated this idea, 
and with such preponderance of opinion of our 
educators in favor of it, it is surely worthy of 
being given a trail. There can be no disputing 
the fact that speech and lip reading are valuable 
assets to a deaf person, and there is not one 
of us who is deaf but would want his deaf child to 
speak and read the lips, were he one of the very 
rare cases of a deaf person having a deaf child. 
If these deaf children are to be taught to speak 
and read the lips, they must be given the best of 
oral instruction in an oral atmosphere. If a thing 
is worth doing at all it is worth doing well. 
After a reasonable time, if any of the children 
placed in this department are unable to make 
proper progress under the oral method, an oral 
fetich should not stand in the way of that child 
being tranferred to the manual department where 
its education can be better furthered. It is here 
that fair and honest consideration for the best 
interests of the child must prevail, and a part- 
iality for any single method should not prevail. 
It is not intended that, nor is it right that the 
child should be fitted to the method but the 
method to the child. Such children as make good 
progress under the oral method should remain 
in this department until such time as the “habit 
of speech” is fixed with them. Many of our 
most rabid oralists admit freely that after a child 
has the “speech habit” the language of signs is 
a desirable and beneficial accomplishment. The 
“speech habit” once fixed, these children should 
be permitted to learn the manual alphabet and the 
sign lanuage and benefit by stories, sermons, 
lectures and general free conversation in the 
sign language that will broaden their horizon as 
nothing else will broaden it. It is the observa- 
tion of your President that very young children 
make remarkable progress under the oral method, 
but. as they grow older, their mental develop- 
ment is retarded for lack of new and inspring 
ideas easily and readily acquired. Here is where 
the beautiful and dramatic sign language is all 
important. 

3- Now that the child is well started on the 
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road to an education in a large and well equip- 
ped State School, being instructed not only by 
that method best fitted to develop him mentally, 
but by that method under the best possible condi- 
tions; with the promise that every deaf child 
will have a fair chance to develop any lantent 
hearing he may have: to speak and read the lips, 
if speech and lip reading are within his possibili- 
ties; with the assurance of an education with or 
without speech, to the extent of his mental capa- 
bilities; and the promise of the God-given sign 
language at such time as it will best be suitable 
for him, we must turn our attention to the lines 
of effort best suited to make him a useful and 
valuable citizen of the commonwealth. There 
should be at least three courses open to pupils 
in every school for the deaf. There should be a 
classical course that would lead to Gallaudet Col- 
lege, or to some college or university for the 
hearing. There should be a course in agriculture 
with provisions made for finishing off in the State 


Agricultural College. There should be a thor- 
ough and up-to-date course in manual training. 
Not the lackadaisical sort that is all too prevalent 
in our state schools, but thorough and complete 
courses with up to date machinery and materials 
and competent and well paid instructors. Provi- 
sion should also be made for a post graduate 
course in the trades, either at the school or in 
some finishing school, so that the graduates of 
our State Schools could step right out and earn 
a fair wage. 

4 . Finally, every State in the Union should 
have a Division for the Deaf in the Department 
of Labor and Industries, such as Minnesota now' 
has, and there should be a National Division that 
would tabulate and classify the results of the 
various State Divisions. Useful and authentic 
information as to the industrial status of the 
deaf w'ould thus be obtained. These Divisions 
should also make it their object to see that deaf 
workmen sell their skill at a fair valuation, ed- 


ucate employers of labor to the advantage of 
having deaf workmen, assist in securing employ- 
ment for deaf workmen and seeing to it that they 
receive fair treatment. 

This may seem a large contract, but before we 
can accomplish anything we must have a definite 
plan to work along. We must have a united 
front, and your President is not afraid to predict 
that, if you will all work together to this common 
end. or along some such definite lines as you 
may determine as best adapted to the cause of 
the deaf; if you will stop your bickering and 
arguing on theoretical subjects and get down to 
the concrete, all of this and much more will be 
accomplished in a surprisingly short span of 
years and any State that has not such a system 
will be backward in its work in the interest of 
the deaf. All that we need is peace in our ranks 
of educators and among the deaf themselves. 
God give us peace and unity of purpose. 


THE ED U CAT I Q N OF THE DEAF 

From the Viewpoint of the Oralist 

Paper Read before the Convention of the National Association of the Deaf 


Mr. President, friends and allies of France, Ladies 
and Gentlemen of the National Association of the 
Deaf : — 

I hope that your hearts are filled with the same 
feeling of friendship for me that fill mine for you, 
and the same hope of co-operation in mutual effort 
for the welfare of the deaf. 

I have read with great interest the forceful and 
practical address of your President. Individual 
minds differ, and no two people can absolutely 
coincide in ideas. I find myself, however, in sub- 
stantial accord with Mr. Howard in the essentials 
of the education of the deaf. 

One year and tw'o months ago he addressed to me 
a letter asking my co-operation in an effort to unite 
on a common platform all elements interested in the 
education of the deaf. He apparently addressed me 
as supposedly occupying the opposite extreme from 
his own position, and with the thought that if he 
could get a platform that he and I could stand on, 
there would be ample room for every one else. In 
his letter he frankly stated that it had been his belief 
that I was “one of those oralists who had crawled 
so far into my hole and pulled the hole in after me, 
that the only way of getting me out would be by 
mining and sapping operations with a high explosive.” 
He had, however, seen in some of my printed utter- 
ances, that he did me the honor to read, a few' faint 
glimmers of what seemed to be human intelligence, 
and a suggestion that perhaps I realized that it was 
a “condition and not a theory that confronts us.” 

The correspondence continued for a year ; I an- 
swering promptly, having nothing else to do, he being 
a busy man. letting considerable intervals elapse. 

He wished for things 1 could not grant, and I 
w'ished for other things that he would not grant. 
P'inally, after using up much valuable time on the 
part of our respective stenographers, by broadening 
out his platform by a narrow plank or two, and 
reducing the width of my platform by large removals, 
we arrived at a foundation on which w r e each found 
a foothold. That platform is so short, so simple and 
so sensible, that it seems as if the mountain in labor 
brought forth only a mouse. Yet I firmly believe 
that, if all interested in the welfare of the deaf would 
lend a hand to make its recommendations into exist- 
ing facts, no other single movement would do more 
to improve their educational treatment. 

The platform reads us follows: “Each school for 
the deaf should have facilities for housing in a speech 
•environment, where they are taught wholly by the 
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speech method, all beginners of eight years of age 
and under and all bright semi-deaf pupils who do not 
know the sign language or manual alphabet, and for 
keeping them in that department until the authorities 
are convinced that they would attain better results if 
instructed by some other method.” 

Every combined school for the deaf desires to do 
oral work with some of its pupils. They do that 
tvork under conditions that make the highest attain- 
able efficiency impossible. 

The existing conditions in the combined schools 
defeat the purpose of some of their most strenuous 
efforts. This platform points the way *to increased 
efficiency with no change of desire. It is not the 
combined system which Mr. Howard and I are at- 
tacking, but the commingled element existing in the 
combined system as at present organized. 

Remove this commingled element and the combined 
system will be freed from a terrible incubus and the 
oral work done in the combind schools will show 
vastly increased efficiency. It will still be a combined 
school, but not a commingled school. 

Each year, in the Annals, every combined school 
reports a considerable number of its pupils as taught 
“wholly or chiefly by the oral method.” As a matter 
of cold fact, not one pupil in a combined school was 
ever taught wholly or chiefly by the oral method, 
because the essential element of the oral method does 
not exist in a combined school, and that is a speech 
environment or atmosphere. Every one here knows 
this. This oral method without a speech environ- 
ment, is no more the oral method than would be air 
without oxygen. Remove the oxygen, and air be- 
comes an entirely different thing with different prop- 
erties and changed powers. 

I do not mean that there is any intention to deceive 
on the part of those making these reports to the 
Annals. It is merely a failure to grasp the fact that 
the essential element of the oral method does not 
exist in their institutions, and therefore the results 
obtained there are not obtained by the oral method, 
but by something else, which might be called the 
“commingled system. I believe in the oral method, 
and I am not opposing the combined system, but I 
am heart and soul against the commingled system. 
As I said in the May Annals, “If the combined system 
can free itself of the commingled character, it will 
take on a new lease of life” — and I have over and 
Over pointed out the simple and practical means by 
which this commingled characteristic can be elimi- 
nated from the combined system. 


I confess that 1 should like to see every school for 
the deaf a purely oral school, but I realize that under 
existing conditions in the combined schools they could 
not be changed into oral schools, either by legislative 
enactment or any sudden act other than a miracle by 
the omnipotent Creator of all things. Such miracu- 
lous intereference is extremely unlikely, and what- 
ever increased efficiency in oral work is attained by 
the combined schools must be brought about by their 
own earnest desire and endeavor. 

In every combined school there are some pupils 
whom those in authority would be willing to educate 
without the use of finger-spelling and the sign 
language, at least up to the beginning of the high 
school grades. Those who have been made deaf by 
accident or illness after language or speech have been 
acquired ; those who retain enough power of hearing 
to have acquired by means of it some speech and 
language ; and some totally congenital deaf pupils 
who are bright and show a special aptitude for speech 
and lip reading. It is universally conceded that it 
would be to the advantage of these pupils, and to the 
advantage of the school, if they could be taught by 
the oral method, which means in a speech environ- 
ment, during the greater part, or all, of the educa- 
tional period. The only way I know of accomplish- 
ing this in a combined school is by the creation of a 
segregated oral department. To do this involves 
no insuperable obstacles. In many institutions, the 
physical conditions are such that it could be easily 
and inexpensively done. In others the difficulty 
might be greater, but not really prohibitive. Let 
“proof of the pudding be in the eating,” and let the 
increased efficiency demonstrate itself in a small 
department before radical changes are made. 

It would seem that the deaf have nothing to lose 
and everything to gain by the adoption of this idea, 
and 1 hope this powerful association will put its 
shoulder to the wheel and give so sturdy a push that 
superintendents will besiege their legislatures for 
permission to establish a small segregated depart- 
ment at least for their oral work. If, after the oral 
pupils have acquired their maximum ability to carry- 
on spoken intercourse, they wish to learn the use of 
the manual alphabet and the sign language. I for 
one, would be quite willing, just as I would to have 
them learn French or German or Spanish. My only- 
objections to the silent methods of communication 
are that, when used during the educational period, 
they have a strong tendency to reduce the ability of 
the deaf to use normal means of intercourse. 
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On the second day of this month, I read before the 
Auricular Section of the Convention of American 
Instructors of the Deaf, a brief paper in which I 
pled for the utilization of the residual hearing pos- 
sessed by about one-third of the pupils in the schools 
for the deaf, and outlined a practical and inexpensive 
method by which this could be accomplished in every 
school. 1 trust that this Association will heed the 
plea made by your President, as well as mine, on 
behalf of these children. 

I have also carefully listened to the fine paper of 
Dr. Patterson, which makes a strong appeal to me. 
The form of his paper, as presented here this morn- 
ing differs somewhat from that which he courteously 
gave me in advance, but not in its spirit. I think we 
are nearer together than is generally suspected. In 
the original paper, Dr. Patterson included a “creed,” 
to which he asked us to subscribe. This “creed” was 
substantially in accord with the briefer and simpler 
platform arrived at by Mr. Howard and myself. Dr. 
Patterson asked me to restate his creed in terms to 
which I could subscribe, and I think I can do so 
without removing from it any element that, for his 
present purpose of harmonizing all groups, needs to 
be emphasized. 

The first article may stand unchanged, save for the 
added statement that the “trying out period” should 
not be less than three years, and the explicit ex- 
pression of the procedure that the very provision of 
a “trying-out” period is for the purpose of discover- 
ing those pupils who can satisfactorily profit by pure 
oral instruction. If any pupils pass through this 
period successfully and thus demonstrate their ca- 
pacity for satisfactory profiting by such methods of 
instruction, it goes without saying that they are to 
continue to receive instruction by that method. In 
formulating a creed, we need to be explicit and, 
therefore, we must add to “the speech environment 
should be established during the trying out period,” 
the tvords “and maintained thereafter for those who 
succeed satisfactorily in this period until the habits 
of speech and lip reading are thoroughly fixed.” 

The rock upon which all harmonizing efforts have 
been wrecked, lies in the second article. I believe, 
however, that we can express the spirit of article two, 
by a sentence which could be added to article one, 
and thus reduce Dr. Patterson’s creed to two articles 
without the sacrifice of any essential element. 

This sentence might be : “Such pupils as those in 
authority believe, after the trying-out period, cannot 
learn speech and lip-reading sufficiently well to make 
practical use of them, should be thereafter educated 
by the combined system.” 

The third article I am willing to subscribe to. 

Dr. Patterson’s creed would then read : 

1. We believe there is a goodly proportion of 
deaf children who can be taught speech and lip-read- 
ing, and educated in and by them, aided by written 
and printed language. And in order that they may 
be thus successfully educated, it is necessary that they 
be made to depend upon their speech and lip-reading. 

It therefore follows that in all schools teaching 
speech and lip reading the speech environment should 
be established during a trying-out period, which 
should not be less than three years, and maintained 
thereafter for those who succeed satisfactorily in 
this trying-out period, until, the habits of speech and 
lip reading are thoroughly fixed. 

Such pupils as those in authority believe, after the 
trying-out period, cannot learn speech and lip-read- 
ing sufficiently well to make practical use of them, 
should be thereafter educated by the combined system. 

2. We believe that after the habit of speech and 
lip-reading has been thoroughly formed, and can no 
longer be injured by a knowledge and use of the 
manual language, the deaf should be encouraged to 
learn it, leaving to the individual to decide whether 
or not it is useful to him. 

I cannot see in this reworded “creed” any change 
in spirit from the form originally suggested, and by 
emphasizing the essentials and omitting the non- 
essentials the causes of controversy are removed. 

I, for one, would be quite willing to adopt either 
Dr. Patterson’s creed or Mr. Howard’s platform 
as a working agreement. 


TRENTON 

By Miles Sweeney 


REETINGS! Vacation days are 
over and the Silent Worker is again 
in evidence after its usual two 
months’ Rip Van Winkling. 1 1 
must, however, be confessed that 
prior to taking this nap the Worker experienced 
a temporary aberration in the form of a monthly 
magazine trying to turn newspaper. And we 
found quite a lot of the news displaying white 
whiskers like good old Rip. The regular con- 
tributors did their best to conform to the new 
order of things and some valued ones ceased 
writing altogether, with the result that the sub- 
scription list took a Lusitania plunge. But, the 
Silent Worker promises a broader and more con- 
sistent policy, and readers, especially local ones, 
will pardon the writer if he adds a little current 
comment to his news items. 

News items are merely of local interest; and, 
since the great majority of the readers of the 
Worker reside outside Trenton and New Jersey, 
consistency bids a writer for a magazine with 
subscribers dotted the world over to present, as 
far as possible, things of interest to the generality 
of readers. Please remember that by negligence 
of news items is not meant abandonment. They 
will hereafter be given reasonable attention, as 
the writer, at the same time, doesn’t wish to 
deprive his host of local readers of their due 
share of enjoyment. 

Meanwhile, let us all chorus hopes that the 
Silent Worker resume its old spirit and purpose. 

❖ 4 * 

When that valiant champion of the Combined 
System, Dr. Thomas F. Fox, said at the N. J. A. 
D. convention that “we are facing a revolutionary 
period where we view the vigorous hostility en- 
tertained by a certain class of educators towards 
the established principles of deaf-mute education,” 
he stated the case rather indefinitely. Instead 
of “revolutionary period” it should be “fanatical 
period.” 

There is no warrant that a change to pure 
oralism will improve matters. Oralism has been 
tried for centuries and found wanting. It dates 
as far back to the Spaniard Bonet, who preced- 
ed the Abbe de l’Epee, and reached its full flower 
under Heinecke, a German and contemporary to 
Monseigneur l’Abbe. It is no educational pan- 
acea. It bears only a relative value. It, there- 
fore, shouldn’t be made the exclusive and 
absolute means of educating the deaf. To do 
so were to make a good thing run wild. 

If in the dietetic world vegetarianism should 
be revived, universally advocated, and despot- 
ically enforced, the movement would run parallel 
with that of pure oralism in the deaf-educational 
world. In either case we behold fanaticism; and 
if a revolution in the deaf-educational world is 
incumbent, the duty clearly rests on the shoulders 
of the other side. The adherents of the Com- 
bined System must play the aggressor — are bound 
to check and, if possible, overthrow a movement 
that is rapidly attaining popularity either through 
mistaken zeal or insidious means. 

A revolution is a change for the better. In 
these days there is an universal protest against 
every form of absolutism. We deny that the 
Kaiser should rule the world, and in the same 
breath we deny that a German (Heinecke) method 
called pure oralism should dominate the deaf 
schools. True some great educators advocate it. 
None greater then Herbert Spencer, who advocat- 
ed the abolishment of the public school system; 
and from this gentleman, too, we dissent. But 
how do we propose to treat oralism? Have it 
abolished? No! We simply demand that it keep 
within those reasonable limits assigned it by the 
best educators of the deaf. 

In the Combined System, otherwise called the 
American System, oralism is included along with 


signs and the manual alphabet method. There it 
plays a proper part in the educational organism; 
there we find it in its sane mood, and free from 
its otherwise German passion for world domin- 
ion. In brief, the deaf all over the country 
insist on the American System being used in 
every school for the deaf. 

4 * 4 1 

Although the next convention of the N. J. A. 
D. is one year away — will not be held until Labor 
Day, 1918 — that fact shouldn’t preclude a discus- 
sion of important matters we are bound to con- 
sider and decide in the space of a day. Mani- 
festly, it were folly to put off discussing until we 
eventually find ourselves in a position to make 
hasty decisions, and with the chances in favor 
of being in error. I have already touched on 
the American System versus the German method, 
of which more will be said in subsequent issues- 
of this excellent monthly. I now propose an- 
other question, namely, that there should be 
more deaf teachers in the deaf schools. 

That the number of hearing teachers in the 
deaf schools is disproportionally great is every- 
where evident. It is not because the supply of 
deaf teachers is lacking; nor yet is it because 
the hearing teacher does better work. What- 
ever be the true explanation of this overpropor- 
tion of hearing teachers, let us inquire into the 
merits of the case. 

No one will deny that the deaf school has 
been set aside for a special purpose. It there- 
fore necessarily follows that a teacher of the 
deaf must have special training. This special 
training consists in a practical knowledge of 
oralism, the manual method and the sign lan- 
guage. As there are no normal schools afford- 
ing this special training, few hearing teachers 
begin their careers in a deaf school fully pre- 
pared; though many of them do indeed come 
in possessed of a thorough knowledge of oral 
methods, that is, one-third prepared. The only 
exceptions are hearing children of deaf parents, 
and these make perhaps the best teachers. 

On the other hand the deaf teacher may be 
said to be two-thirds prepared, oralism being 
out of the question with him. But this defici- 
ency is much offset by the fact that only a minor 
proportion (perhaps one-third) of the pupils of 
a deaf school are susceptible to profit from oral- 
ism. Should it be argued that the hearing teach- 
er makes up his own deficiency by learning the 
sign-language and the manual method in a short 
while, the reply is, that the deaf teacher has the 
further advantage of associating with the deaf 
outside of the school. He is ever in the midst of 
deaf society and in touch with the individual 
members; he knows their needs, their thoughts, 
their feelings, their doings — and he shapes his 
course accordingly. In a word the deaf teacher 
makes the outside world his criterion (and isn’t 
the school a place of preparation for the w'orld 
without?); while, conversely, the hearing teacher 
makes the class-room his criterion. The know- 
ledge of the one is intrinsic, that of the other, 
extrinsic; and the wonder is that the latter should 
be given an overwhelming preference. 

4 * * 

It is easy to point out the happiest deaf couple 
in Trenton right now. Over two months ago, 
July 20th to be exact, the stork visited Mr. and 
Mrs. Bennsion. Pursuing its usual custom it 
left a little object of great delight, weighing 
8 pounds and labelled, “Elizabeth Weeks Ben- 
nison.” As that day, July 20, 1917, will be famous 
in American history, w r e can already imagine 
shades of a foreboding that as soon as the ranks 
of our soldier men thin out, “Draft Day Bess” 
will lead an army of American women across the 
waters and give Germany a final spanking. 

4 * 4 * 

Miss Anna Campbell spent a month at Lynn- 
haven, Virginia — the whole month of August. 
Think of it, such climate. But Anna cheated the 
weather by keeping in or near the water most 
of the time. 
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and Honestly Impartial 

Twenty-four page monthly 

Annual subscription— single copies ( prepaid ) 60 
cents. Those who prefer to send a dollar bill will 
be credited with twenty months’ subscription. 
Send a picture post card for specimen copy. 

tbe British Deaf times, 

25 Windsor Place, Cardiff, England 


HOW WELL ACQUAINTED 
ARE YOU 

WITH THIS STORE? 

Make it your business, if you 
are not fully acquainted, to be- 
come so at an early date. 

Ask your neighbor, if you’re 
a stranger, she’ll tell you how 
good a store this is to shop in, 
how well we protect the in- 
terests of our patrons by not 
only offering as good values as 
it is possible for a good store to 
offer, but, we go beyond this 
and accord you the most liberal 
treatment, as to service, 
courtesy. 

S. P. DUNHAM & CO., 
Trenton, N. J. 


F. S. KATZENBACH 
AND COMPANY 

35 East State Street, 
TRENTON, NEW JERSEY. 

Hardware, Heaters, 
Ranges, Mantels, 

Grates, Tile Heaters 
and Facings 


♦ 


Plumbers 

Steam and Gas Fitters 
Steam and Hot Water 
Heating 

Electrical Supplies 
Bicycles 

Bicycle Supplies 


JENKINS MEMORIAL FUND 

COMMITTEE 
George S. Porter, Chairman 
John Black Mrs. M. Glynn 

W. Atkinson Charles Cascella 

Bulletin No. 22 

Columbus Lodge No. 120 F. and A. M $10.00 

Mr. John P. Walker 5 00 

A Friend _ 5 00 

Mr. Samuel Frankenheim 2.50 

Mr. and Mrs. G. S. Porter 2.00 

Mr. A. L. Pach 2.00 

Mr. and Mrs. R. C. Stephenson 2.00 

Mr. and Mrs. C. T. Hummer 2.00 

Mr. and Mrs. Marvin Hunt 2.00 

Mr. David Simmons 2.00 

Mr. E. A. Hodgson 1.00 

Mr. and Mrs. Moses Heyman 1.00 

Mr. Anthony Capelli i.oo 

Mr. Albert V. Ballin i-oo 

Mr. B. H. Sharp 1.00 

Miss Mary R. Wood 1.00 

Mr. George F. Morris 1.00 

Miss Bertha Bilbee... 1 00 

Mr. Walter Throckmorton 1.00 

Mr. W. W. Beadell 1.00 

Mr. Frank E. Mesick 1. 00 

Mr. Miles Sweeney 1 00 

Mr. Peter W. Pace i.oo 

Mr. James Carrigan 1.00 

Mrs. Lewondorka 1 00 

Mrs. Mendres 1.00 

Mr. Adolph Kronkenberger 1.00 

Mr. Wallace Cook 1.00 

Mrs. Grace Worcester 1.00 

Mr. A. Steiner 100 

Miss Mary Somers i.oo 

Dr. Elmer Barwis 100 

Miss Rosa Schmidt 1.00 

Charles E. Quigley t oo 

John Garland 1 00 

Miss Grace Rae i.oo 

Mr. Sylvester J. Fogarty 1.00 

Mrs. Eggert i.oo 

Henry Stengele i.oo 

Miss Ethel Collins 5° 

Mr. Albert Titus 5° 

Mr. Charles Jones. 5° 

Miss Catherine Smith SO 

Mr. F. W. Meiken 5° 

Mr. and Mrs. W. E. Shaw -5° 

Miss Mabel Snowden 50 

Mr. William H. Reyman 25 


OUR READY TO 
WEAR SUITS 

are exactly what young men desire . Most 
popular Materials and Models and most 
serviceable grades. 

We Specialize in Suits 

at $10.00. $15.00 and $20.00 


Assortments include suitable garments for 
all kinds of weather and general wear. 


B. F. G U N S O N 

Clothier and Haberdasher 

121 East State Street 
Hotel Windsor Building 


Of Intercat to ALL the Deaf and General Public 
ASK FOR IT I 

1£plxpltcta 

Circulates ^"Everywhere all the Time 
FIFTY CENTS YEARLY 
Postage Stamps Receivable for all Remittances 

Address the Publisher, JOHN F. O’BRIEN, 

515-17 W. 1 60th St.. New York City. 


Thomas Kelly 25 

Charles Stevens 25 

Through Mildred Henemier 2.35 

Through Peter Brede. . 12.50 

Through William Atkinson 9.00 

Through Arthur R. Smith 2.40 

Through Mrs. M. L. Glynn 15 00 

Through George Bedford i.6o 

Through Charles Cascella 9- 00 

Through John M. Black 10.70 

Total to date $130.30 

All contributions will be acknowledged in the 

Bulletins that follow. 

At the recent convention it was decided to have 
a bronze tablet, leaving Mr. Elmer Hannan the only 
bidder. He offers a i 8" x 25" bronze tablet with 

portrait of Mr. Jenkins and such an amount of let- 

terings to record his praiseworthy deeds for $185.00. 
Between $60 and $70 will still have to be raised to 
complete the fund and allow a little besides for in- 
cidental expenses. If there should be a balance after 
the Committee has met all necessary expenses the 
Association can decide on what disposition to make 
of it. 

Believing the time was ripe to go ahead and 
make legal arrangements with the sculptor, I asked 
President Stephenson to give my committee power, 
but he has refused to do so until the fund is com- 
pleted. 

Do not wait to be asked but send on your contri- 
bution as soon as possible. Time is going fast. If 
seventy-five deaf people in New Jersey’ contribute 
$1.00 each, the Fund will be completed. The same 
end will be reached if twice that number send the 
Custodian only 50 cents. 

Who will be the first to start the 75 with a dollar 
contribution ? 

George S. Porter, 
Custodian. 

School for the Deaf, Trenton, New Jersey. 


PAINTS 

For Every Purpose 

Sold by people who know 
paints with a life -long 
knowledge 

Hooper’s 

Paints 

lb 


8 and 10 So. Warren St. 

TRENTON, N. J. 
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STATE BOARD OF EDUCATION 

Melvin A. Rice Edgar H. Sturtevant 

John P. Murray John C. VanDyke 

D. Stewart Craven Thos. W. Synnott 
Ernest R. Ackerman Robert L. Cox 


ACADEMIC DEPARTMENT 


JOHN P. WALKER, MA. 


Principal 


ALVIN E. POPE, 
Superintendent 

WILLIAM G. NEWCOMB, 
Store-keeper 

EMILY B. BURK, 
Book-keeper 

GEORGE K. S. GOMPERS, 
Military Instructor and Supervisor 

ANNIE M. FITZPATRICK, 
Assistant Supervisor 

MATHILDE E. CORNELIUS, 
Supervisor of Girls 


Officers of the Board 


B. HOWARD SHARP 
MARY D. TILSON 
MARY R. WOOD 
ELIZABETH HALL 
LILLIAN A. BRIAN 
HELEN CRAVER KANE 
JULIA HARMON CORY 
FRANCES H. PORTER 
AMY M. HALES 
ALICE C. MACKIE 
ELIZABETH L. FOLEY 
LILLIAN W. DOWNS 
EMILY M. HARRIS 
ROSAMOND WRIGHT 
DOROTHY WRIGLEY 


President 

Vice-President 
Secretary 


Melvin A. Rice 

John C. VanDyke. 
Calvin N. Kendall 


COMMISSIONER OF EDUCATION 

CALVIN N. KENDALL. 


TERMS OF ADMISSION 

T HE New Jersey School for the Deaf, estab- 
lished by act approved March 31st, 1882, offers 
its advantages on the following conditions : 
The candidate must be a resident of the State, not 
less than six years nor more than twenty-one years 
of age, deaf, and of sufficient physicial health and in- 
tellectual capacity to profit by the instruction afforded. 
The person making application for the admission of 
a child as a pupil is required to fill out a blank form, 
furnished for the purpose, giving necessary informa- 
tion in regard to the case. The application must be 
accompanied by a certificate from a county judge or 
county clerk of the county, or the chosen freeholder 
or township clerk of the township, or a mayor of the 
city, where the applicant resides, also a certificate 
from two freeholders of the county. These certifi- 
cates are printed on the same sheet with the forms of 
application, and are accompanied by full directions 
for filling them out. Blank forms of application and 
any desired information in regard to the school may 
be obtained by writing to the following address, 

ALVIN E. POPE, Superintendent, 

School for the Deaf, Trenton, N. J, 


MARY I. KOEHLER, 
Cooking Instructor and Supervisor 

ELMER BARWIS, M.D., 
Attending Physician 


INDUSTRIAL DEPARTMENT 


BURR W. MacFARLAND, M.D. 
Oculist 


Instructors 


MILES L. WAGNER, D.D.S. 
Dentist 


. . Printing and Engraving 

Shoemaking 

Dressmaking 

Dressmaking 

Millinery and Embroidery 
..Tailoring and Repairing 


George S. Porter 

Charles Throckmorton 

Bertha Bilbee 

Kathryn Whelan 

Miriam M. Stevenson. 
Catherine Smyth 


NELL M. BERGEN, R.N, 
Nurse 


CHARLES McLAUGHLIN, 
Engineer 


SUBSCRIBE for the SILENT WORKER. 50 Cents a Year 


P AG H 

Photographer 


The Martin C. Ribsam 

Crossley Machine Company Supplies 


(incorporated) 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
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Pottery, Tile, Electrical, Porcelain and Clay 
Washing Machinery 

Machinery for Filtering, Grinding, Mixing 
and Forming Clay 

TRENTON, NEW JERSEY 


TRINITY BUILDING 
SUITE 2122-2123 

111 BROADWAY 

NEW YORK 

DO YOUR SHOPPING AT 

Trenton’s most reliable store. 
Dependable merchandise at moderate 
prices. 

We give and redeem Gold Trading 
Stamps. 


ml' 
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D ° Y r\ nr'nt''C< t Gifts of Utility 

J ^ Sold in Trenton at the 

Sells the best $1.50 and $2.00 Derby in \ Capital Gift Shop 
the city, also a full line of fine Hats 

33 East State St., Trenton, N. J. 1 1 * 9 * 

NEW JERSEY Tf 

fiisiory and genealogy \f Fountain Pen 

A SPECIALTY 

THAYER’S BOOK STORE The Capital Stationery 


Self -Filling 

Fountain Pen 


BROAD AND FRONT STS., 
Phone 2io TRENTON, N. J. 

Ashmore and Blackwell, 

Dealers in 

Fish, Game and Oysters 

35 East Front St., Washington Market 
TRENTON, N. J 

STOLL’S 


SCHOOL SUPPLIES. 

SPORTING GOODS & GAMES 
OUTDOOR SPORTS 

AND AMUSEMENTS 


30 East State St., 


Trenton, N. J. 


ioS S. BROAD ST. 


15 N. Warren St. 


Compliments of 

WILSON and STOKES 
Lumber Co. 

Bell Phone 3620 Inter State Phone 14 ? 
TRENTON, N. J. 

WM. CONVERY <£ SONG 

129 North Broad St., 

and see the largest line of Furniture and 
Carpets in this city. 


